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SHARSCRQPEERS  AND  WAGS  LABORERS  XI^  SOUTHERN  COTTON  fARIB 


Introduction 

Data  with  respect  to  numbers  of  sharecroppers  have  been  available 
only  for  census  periods  since  1920,  for  the  16  southern  states,  and  no  in- 
formation has  been  available  for  other  states •    i'urtherinore,  no  basis  of 
estimating  numbers  of  siirrecroppers  betv/een  census  periods  is  available  as 
yet#    Wage  laborer  data  have  been  available  since  1910  in  the  censuses,  but  / 
these  figures  are  not  reliable  due  to  inconsistencies  in  methods' of  report- 7 
ing«   Data  based  upon  corrections  alloived  for  the  census  figures,  and  the  \ 
emploiTTient  data  of  the ' Department  of  Agriculture's  crop  reporting  service  ^ 
are  available,  however,  for  the  period  1909-36,  by  areas.  1/ 

It  appears  that  in  1935  there  were  716,000  sharecropper  families  in 
the  16  southern  states  of  which  537,000  were  locfited  in  the  8  principal 
cotton  producing  states,  2/  There  were  1,065,000  hired  laborers  in  14  of 
the  16  southern  states  in  1935,  of  lAiich  737,000  were  in  the  8  principal 
cotton' producing  states* 

The  total  number  of  workers  of  sharecropper  families  plus  hired  ' 
laborers  was  approximately  2,348,000  in  1935  in  the  eight  cotton  states, 
assuming  three  workers  per  sharecropper  family •    This  would  represent 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in 
the  nation  during  that  year.    Croppers  and  laborers  v/ere  concentrated  in 
the  upper  Piedmont  and  upper  Coastal  Plains  Areas  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  Black  Bolt  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  Bottom  Land  Areas 
of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  in  tho  Black  Land  Area  of  Texas* 

Distinction  Petv/eon  Ghcrocroppers  an.!  7,Vif-:o  Laborers 

Sharecropping  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  a  form  of  tenancy,  and  it  is 
so  classified  by  tho  census.    To  a  largo  extent,  hov/evcr,  it  is  not  unlike 
wage  labor  except  in  tho  method  of  payment  and  in  the  element  of  risk  in- 
volved.   In  contrast  to  tho  fixed  rates  paid  to  wage  laborers,  the  cropper's 
return  for  his  labor  is  a  fractional  part  —  usually  one-half  ~  of  the  re- 
turns from  tho  sale  of  the  crops  vdiich  ho  produces*    With  a  sharocroppor,  as 
with  a  wago  laborer,  the  earnings  accrue  entirely  from  human  effort  rather 
than  from  investments  in  land,  machinery,  or  v/orkstock.    His  tenure  status 
docs  not  depend  upon  control  of  land  or  of  the  use  to  v/hich  it  is  put.  "From 
tho  standpoint  of  farm  organization,  whoroby  tho  land  owner  contributes  the' 
capital  and  equipment,  and  the  cultivator  of  tho  land  contributes  the  labor, 
and  the  land  owner  retains  a  large  measure  of  control  of  both  tho  land  and 
equipment  and  tho  labor,  tho  relationship  is  virtually  that  of  omployer  and 
employoo  rather  than  that  of  landlord  and  tenant  Zl 

1/  '^Trends  in  Employment  in  Agriculture,  1909-36, by  Shaw  and  Hopkins,  ' 
Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Research  Project  Publication,  A-8, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Novomber  1938,  p.  86.* 

Z/   South  Carolina,  Gtoorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Oklahomd. 

2/   Brannon,  CO.,  "Plantation  Organization,''  p.  31. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  risk,  tho  cropper's  position  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  tenant  and  the  o^vner,    lie  must  accept  the  chance  of  weather  and 
price  conditions,  for  his  labor  returns  depend  upon  the  sale  value  of  the 
crops  which  he  produces.    In  this  respect  the  cropper's  position  approaches 
that  of  a  tenant.  'Usually,  however,  the  direct  burden  of  the  risk  falls 
upon  the  landovmer,  for  the  cropper's  resources  arc  limited,  and  he  must 
depend  upon  credit  advariCns  from  tho  ovmor  for  subsistence  and  such  crop 
expenses  as  his  agreement  requires.    Should  these  advances  exceed  the  sale 
value  of  tho  cropper's  share  of  the  crop,  the  ownor  charges  the  oxcoss' against 
thcf  succeeding  year's  crop  or  absorbs  tho  loss  himself.    At  best,  then,  tho 
croppel*  status  is  a  transitional  one  between  a  wage  status  and  that  of  a 
tenant,  but  his  position  is  more  like  that  of  a  wage  laborer. 

Classification  of  Laborers  on  Southern  Cotton  Farms 

A  number' of  different  types  of  laborers  oD^ist  on  cotton  farms  in 
southern  states,  and  these  typos  of  laborers  differ  somewhat  botwoon  the 
more  general  cotton  ayeas.    The  thrOo  more  general  types  of  laborers^  sharo 
labor,  wage  labor,  and  family  labor,  are  common  to  all  cotton  areas.    The  . 
exact  form  that  the  shcrc  and  wage  labor  actually  take,  however^  varies 
between  parts  of  tho  cotton  South. 

Share  Laborers 

There  aro  five  distinct  typos  of  share  laborers,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  tho  sharecropper.    The  other  four  typos  actually  arc  derivatives 
of  this  type.    Each  type  of  share  laborer  is  ordinarily  furnished  a  house 
for  himself* and  family,  fuel  which  ho  cuts  from  the  farmer's  v;ood  lot,  a 
garden  plot,  wator,  and  freo  pasture  rights  for  a  limited  number  of  live- 
stock. 

(e)    TheysharGcropper  supplies  all  of  tho  necossary  labdr  -to  produce 
tho  crop,  and  he  receives  a  fractional  part  (usually  one-half)  of  that  which 
he  produces.    In  addition  to  the  land,  the  ovmor  supplies  the  equipment, 
the  workstock  and  their  feed,  and  tho  seed  for  planting.    V/hen  fertilizers 
are  used,  tho  cropper  usually  is  roquirod  to  supply  one-half  of  this.    Each  ' 
party  to  tho  agroemont  pays  his  proportionate  shcro  of  tho  costs  for  ginning, 
bagging,  and  ties.    This  typo  of  laborer  is  common  to  most  of  tho  Cotton  Belt. 

Variations  in  the  agreements  exist,  but  the  half-share  system  is  the 
more  common.    Among  the  variations  arc  the  one-third  system  and  the  two-fifths 
system,  in  vxhich  the  Icndovmors  furnish  nil  of  such  fertilizers  as  are  used, 
and  tho  croppers  receive  a  smaller  part  of  tho  crop.    Other  variations  include 
shoring  of  tho/ expense  for  planting  seed,  granting  the  sharecropper  all  of 
the  corn  which  he  produces  on  small  acreages,  and  a  multitude  of  variations 
involving  minor  crops  and  occasionally  livestock. 

(b)    Koo-croppers  are  frequently  found  in  the  southeastern  gftatos. 
These  aro  more  frequently  widows  and  children  of  deceased  sharecroppers,  al- 
though in  some  instcnccs  the  malo  head  of  the  family  is  a  wage  laborer.  Thoso 
workers  perform  all  of  tho  necessary  labor  in  producing  a  crop,  oxcopt  that 
which  is  perfoimod  with  the  aid  of  workstock.    In  other  words,  they  do  tho 
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••hoe**  work  for  hoeing  and  chopping  and  the  ••hand"  work  for  harTesting,  They 

usually  receive  one-fourth  of  the  crops  grovm  on  the  land  assigned  to  them, 
and  pay  one-fourth  of  any  costs  of  fertilizer  and  ginning  charges.    The  land- 
owner furnishes,  in  addition  to  the  land,  the  workstock  and  their  feed,  the 
equipment,  the  labor  for  plow  work,  the  seed,  and  three-fourths  of  the  fer- 
tilizer and  ginning  costs* 

(c)  Patch-croppers  are  more  common  to  western  Texas,  although  they 
are  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  Bottom  Land  Areas  of  Arkansas.    This  type 
of  worker  performs  all  of  tho  labor  necessary  for  prodiicirg  the  crops,  ex- 
clusive of  harvest.    He  receives  the  standing  crops  on' specified  tracts  of 
the  land  i^ch  ho  has  worked*    The  landowner  furnishes,  in  addition  to  the 
land^  the  oquipmont,  workstock  and  their  feed  or  a  tractor  and  fuel,  tho 
seed,  and  tho  fertilizer,  if  any  is  usod*    (Note:  Fertilizers  are  seldom 
used  in  western  Tex^is.)    Tho  patch-cropper  must  harvest  the'  standing  crops 
which  are  his  v/ages,  and  pay  ginning  charges  for  his  cotton,  and  any  custom 
charges  in  tho  case  of  some  of  the  other  crops* 

Qno  example  of  this  typo  of  labo»r  is  found  among  field  rocords  ob- 
tained in  a  cooperative  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics.  4/ 
In  this  instance  tho  ''patch-cropper"  performed  all  of  tho  necessary  proharvest 
labor  for  a  160' acre  tract  of  land,  of  which  59  acres  V73rc  planted  in  cotton, 
5  acres  in  corn,  and  the  remainder  (96  acres)  in  grain  sorghums.    In  return 
for  this  labor  he  received  tho  standing  crops  on  14-3/4  acres  of  cotton,  5 
acres  of  com,  and  18-1/2  acros  of  grain  sorghums,  a  total  of  38-1/4  acres  of 
standing  crops,  which  he  must  harvest.    In  addition,  he  recoived  a  house  for 
himself  and  family.    His  crop  expenses  included  only  the  ginning,  bagging, 
and  tie  charges  for  tho  cotton  harvested  from  the  14-3/4  acres  of  cotton. 

(d)  Quasi-sharo  laborers  appear  to  bo  peculiar  to  the  Bottom  Lands 
Areas  along  the  Mississippi  River.    They  also  appear  to  be  associated  with 
recont  mechanization  tendoncios  in  that  area.   Tbeso  workers  are  sometimes 
assigned  nominal  acreages  of  cotton  —  threo  to  five  acres  —  representing 
less  than  one-half  tho  acroego  normally  assigned  to  sharocroppors,  urtiich  is 
worked  on  a  sharecropper  basis.    In  addition,  they  must  vrork  for  the  land- 
ovmcr  in  his  wage  crops, '5/    They  ordinarily  receive  a  major  part  of  their 
earnings  from  wage  labor,  and  the  osmings  obtained  from  tho  acreage  worked 
under  sharocropping  conditions  are  supplemontal.    The  sharecrop  servos  to 
hold  the  laborer  on  the  farm  for  peak  labor  needs.    The' owner's  crops,  ndiere 
such  labor  is  usod,  usually  are  worked  by  tractor  powor,  except  for  the  hoe 
work  and  picking  requirements. 

A  variation  of  this  is  that  similar  to  tho  hoo-croppor  arrangement, 
in  vdiich  a  nominal  acreage  of  cotton  is  assigned  to  tho  worker,  and  he  per- 
forms tho  necessary  labor  exclusive  of  the  plow  work  vdiich  is  furnished  by 
the  landownor  in  tho  form  of  tractor  powor,  and  charges  aro  assessed  against 

4/    Study  of  shcirccropping  ind  share  renting  arrangements  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Program  Planning,  A.A.A,  in  cooperation  with  tho  B.A.E*  and  tho 
Agricultural  Exporimont  Station  in  9  southern  states  in  1939* 
5/   Tho  landowner's  crops  are  conmionly  colled  wage  crops  since  they  are 
worked  by  tho  operator's  family  labor  and  wage  labor* 


the  worker  for  this  service.    The  v/orker  receives  one-half  the  value  of  the 
crop,  less  deduction.^  for  the  plow  work  and  the  other  usual  charges*  In 
addition,  the  worker  is  employed  at  wages  in  the  owner's  crops, 

m 

In  both  cases  the  worker  recelTOfi  a  house  for  himself  and  family,  fuel 
which  he  cuts  from  the  owner's  \700d  lot,  water,  a  f^arden  plot,  and  limited 
pasturage  rights  for  such  livestock  as  he  may  have.    This  type  of  laborer 
appears  to  be  indicative  of  future  trends  for  the  Southeast3rn  States  when, 
and  If  labor  saving  mechanized  equipment  can  be  employed  in  the  place  of  mule 
and  horse  power.    It  also  may  be  indicative  of  the  tendency  toward  the  more 
complete  transition  from  share  to  wage  labor, 

(»)   Non-managing  share  tenants  might  well  be  connidcrod  as  laborers, 
probably  of  a  tjrpo  slightly  higher  on  the  af-ri  cultural  ladder  than  share- 
croppers.   It  is  difficult  to  difforontiato  this  typo  from  tho  nanaging  share  " 
tenant    but  in  order  to  recognize  its  existence  it  is  included.    Share  tenants, 
who  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  landowner  and  who  exorcise  little  or 
no  control  over  tho  land  or  of  tho  use  to  which  It  is  put,  aro  scarcely  more 
tnan  laborers.    In  other  occupations  many  laborers  also  own  the  tools  with 
riv^*^^^  Thoir  oarnings  accrue  f  ron  the  ownership  of  equipment  and 

workstock  as  well  as  labor,  vrhich  distinguishes  them  from  sharecroppers.  This 
J^^'r?^  o  common].y  found  on  tho  larger  fanns  or  plantations  in 

the  Mid -South  and  in  the  southoastom  areas.    Thoy  are  granted  privileges 
similar  to  those  granted  sharecroppers.    Thoy  ordinarily  rocelvo  throe-fourths 
of  the  cotton  crop  and  two-thirds  of  other  crops  produced .    They  furnish  • 
throe-foittths  of  the  fertilizers,  allof  the  seed  for  planting,  the  labor, 
three-fourths  of  tho  ginnins,  bagging,  and  tie  charges,  the  workstock  and 
their  feed,  and  oquipraent. 

Variations  exist  vdth  rospoot  to  fractional  shares.  Two  variations  ' 
in  existence  aro  tho  half -share  arrangonont  and  tho- throo-fifths  arrangement. 
1^  v*ich  tho  owner  furnishes  all  of  the  fortlllzors,  snd  seed  for  planting.  * 
The  tenant  pays  one-half  or  throo-fifths,  as  tho  case  may  be,  of  the  ginning, 
bagging,  and  tie  costs,  which  is  tho  shore  of  tho  crop  he  roceivos.  Other 
variations  cro  also  in  use. 

Wago  Laborors 

t.h^,.>.S^*  ^^"^  iGborors  ~  regular  and  seasonal  -  are  used 

of!^?  \  ?f  .f^T  ^yP^       labor-may  tnke  tho  form 

?!bS^it'°?    '^"'^'.e''  5'^'''''°''       laborers.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  regular 
Iw^c  5°^°°/'^^'''  °"        ^^^^--^  °f  their  employer,  and  tho  soesonal  labor  forco 
lives  elsevAcro.    Regular  v;age  laborers,  living  on  the  fam,  ordinarily  have 
privileges  liko  those  granted  shfire  laborors,  that  Is.  thoy  aro  gi^n  \  h^u^o 
Tf.'r'  ^  family,  water,  limited  pasturago  right f fertSlr  Uve- 
iJ'^l  '^^ich  thoy  cut  from  the  land- 

^°  °^  families  of  wr.gc  laborers  aro  usually 

employed  steadily,  or  ns  .teadily  as  sh.rocroppers,  while  the  other  mombors 
of  the  family  usually  obtain  only  part-time  employment.    In  this  respect  the 
working  members  other  than  tho  malo  head  of  tho  family  aro  virtually  resident 
seasonal  laborors,  x-oaxueuii 
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Soasoncl  wago ' laborers  my  como  from  locnl  sources  or  non-local  sources. 
In  jnost  of  the  South,  seasonal  vir^r^o  Iciborcrs  ore  supplied  from  points  within 
daily  commuting  distances,  although  some  v;orlior£  do  migrcto  into  aroas  from 
non-local  points.    In  Texas  and  Cklahoma,  particularly,  migrant  or  non-local 
laborers  aro  ospocielly  iirqportant  in  cotton  production. 

Local  seasonal  wage  laborers  come  from  fe^miliosof  other  farm  pooplo 
and  from  nearby  urban  eroes.  Frequently,  in  the  South,  they  aro  dravm  from 
other  occupations,  particularly  the  domestic  servants. 

Migrant  laborers  in  cotton,  outside  of  the  Southivest,  oxist  in  small 
numbers  in  virtually  ovory  area,  but  little  interstate  migration  is  believed 
to  be  developed  as  yet.    Increasing  mechanization  of  preharvest  operations 
may  stimulate  an  increase  of  this  typo  of  labor. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1930,  one-third  of  all  f.-rm  v;ago  v/orkors 
in  the  16  southern  str.tor.  lived  olsov/horo  than  on  farms  in  rural'aroas. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  v/agc  workers  lived  in  population  centers 
of  less  than  2,500  porsors,  and  7  percent  lived  in  urban  aroas.    In  the  eight 
principal  cotton  states  70.6  percent  of  tho  farm  wage  workers  lived  on  farms 
in  rural  creas  and  29.4  percent  lived  elsev/hcro.    In  tho  Eastern  (South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama)  and  Delta  (Mississipr^i,  Louisiana,  and  Arkan- 
sas) Cotton  Areas  tho  proportions  of  vrago  workers  not  living  on  farms  vioro 
ZI6,8  percent  and  28.0  porcjnt,  rospoctivoly.    In  tho  Western  Cotton  Area 
IToxas  and  Oklahoma)  33.1  percent  did  not  live  on  farms. 

Family  Laborers 

# 

Jtemily  loborors  consist  of  hotds  of  families  imd  their  family  mombers. 
tho  farm  opomtor'a  family  included.    This  type  of  labor,  obTlously.  is  cmb- 
mon  to  nil  pci-ts  of  tho  Cotton  Bolt.    Its  Importonoc  tonds  to  vary,  not  so 
much  by  oroas,  but  by  sizos  of  farms  or  oporntlng  units.    Tho  larger  tho 
farming  unit,  tho  loss  tho  polotiiio  importanco  of  the  fomily  labor  within 
tho  area. 


Labor  Or>i:onization  in  Cotton  Production 

The  Icbor  organization  on" southern  cotton  fawns  tatos  various  forms  i 
in  the  various  aroas.    Goaorolly,  howovor,  sharecropper  labor  is  more  in  use 

i«        T.'^t"'  sections  of  tho  southern  cotton  aroas,  and  wage  Icbor  is  moro 
In  use  m  tho  western  areas. 

m.Ho  Srgiom  Cotton  Aron  (South  Ccrolinc,  Coorgio,  and  Alabama)  tho\ 

f     ?M°°  °^  shcrecropper  labor;  in  the  Delta  ( 

Cotton  Area  (Mississippi,  Arknnsr.s,  and  Louisiana)  rage  labor  appears  to  bo  > 
of  increasing  importrnce,  although  sharecroppers  aro  still  the  mcgor  source  J 

ii  w^""*  Western  Cotton  Area  (Texas  ^.nd  Oklahoma)  wage  labor 

is  by  far  the  more  iaqportint. 

In  tho  Eastern  nnd  Delta  Arons,  individual  farms  may  employ  only  share 
inbor  or  v^go  labor,  but  ;.ho  more  common  labor  organization  consists  of  both 
wage  labor  and  share  labor.    In  the  Delta  Area  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 


to  use  the  "quasi-share  laborers those  who  work  nominal  acreages  on  a  share 
basis  and  obtain  most  of  their  earnings  from  wage  labor.    In  the  V/estem  Area 
(Texas'and  Oklahoma),  and  in  particular  in  the  plains  sub-areas  of  those 
states,  the  wage  laborer  is  used,  and  a  considerable  dependence  is  placed 
upon  non-local  seasonal  labor  for  harvest.    In  the  eastern  parts  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  sharecropper  labor  is  still  iioportant* 

The  nhrough  and  through''  system  is  sometimes  emplojrod  on  the  larger 
farms  with  sharecropper  labor.    It  is  believed  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  use  of  this  system.    Under  the 
•♦through  and  through''  system,  sharecroppers  seldom  know  which  part  of  the 
largo  fields  of  cotton  arc  actually  theirs,  for  all  of  them  work  in  all  of 
the  fields.    Immediately  prior  to  the  harvest  the  tracts  are  assigned  to  the 
various  sharecropper  families  for  harrost.    For  all  preharvost  work  the  land- 
owner debits  the  individual's  account  for  labor  performed  on  other  tracts, 
and  credits  the  account  for  the  labor  of  others  on  his  tract.    At  settlement 
timo  the  cropper  learns  v/hat  charges  have  been  assessed  against  his  accountj 
v/hat  he  has  earned  from  the  other  v/orkors,  tho  value  of  his  sharocrop  sales, 
the  amount  of  his  "furnish"  account,  and  the  cash  settlement  due  him. 

From  tho  operator's  point  of  view  tho  system  is  desirable,  for  ho  can 
use  his  labor  forco  most  advantageously.    If  tractor  power  is  used,  even 
greater  officioncy  is  obtained.    There  is  an  alleged  advantage  from  the  opera- 
tor's point  of  view  in  not  telling  the  laborer  which  is  his  tract  of  cott<»i, 
for  if  he  knows  he  will  v;ork  loss  offoctivoly  on  the  others'  crops.  The 
gregarious  instincts  of  tho  workers,  so  it  is  said,  makes  this  system jraro 
enjoyable  to  the  workers  than  working  as  individual  families. 

From  the  worker's  point  of  view,  his  part  is  no  longer  that  of  an 
individual  cultivator,  but  he  becomes  a  part  of  a  mass  production  scheme. 
In  any  event,  whatever  tho  individual  superiority  of  workmanship  that  exists, 
it  goes  unrewarded,    F-arthcrmoro,  a  groat  deal  depends  upon  tho  integrity 
of  the  owner  as  to  tho  final  outcome  from  tho  year's  labor  of  tho  worker. 
Under  this  arrangement  evon  the  "good  boss  man"  is  subjected  to  the  natural 
scepticism  of  tho  workers. 


Recent  Changes  Between  I^pes  of  Laborers 

Figure  1.    It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  1935 
sharecroppers  were  concentrated  in  the  river  bottoms  areas  along 
the  Miesissippif  the  upper  Piedmont  and  the  upper  coastal  plains 
areas  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Betiiveen  1920-35  increases  in  the  number  of  sharecroppers 
occurred  principally  in  the  bottom  lands  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers  and  in  the  plains  aroas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  De- 
creases occurred  principally  in  thu  upper  Piedmont  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  upper  coastal  plains  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  black 
lands  of  Texas* 
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FARMS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  AND  BY  COLOR 

Ghaof M  in  Number.  Jan.  1, 1920-Jan.  1. 1935 


Changes  Between  1950-55 

Figure  2  shows  the  changes  in  the  nn : b  r  of  sharecroppers  between  1950 
and  1935  for  whit)  and  colored  croppers.    The  increases  of  white  sharecroppers 
occiirred  largely  i'  tiie  mov^  moxmbainnus  areas  of  ToTinesSs30,  North  Carolina^ 
Kentucky  and  Virgini'i,    Seme  increases  nre  slio.  .'  lor  v/hite  croppors  in  the 
Bluff  Areas  of  Mississippi  surrounding  the  lioto  fertile  bottoia  lands  of  the 
Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  in  the  poorer  upland  are?.s  of  Louisiana, 
Increases  of  colored  sharecroppers  occurred  Irirgely  in  the  Black  Bolt  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  the  Bluff  Areas  of  Mississippi,  in  the  lower 
bottom  lands  areas  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, and  in  the 
upper  coastal  plains  area  of  South  Carolina. 

Decreases  of  v/hite  and  colored  sharecroppers  occurred  in  the  Upper 
Piedmont  Areas  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  the  upper  coastal  plains  areas 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama;  the  Sood  Hills  Area  of  Alabaiaa;  the 
Bottom  land  areas  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas;  the  Black 
lands  of  Texas;  in  the  Rich  and  Lov/  Plains;  and  in  the  Corpus  Christ i  areas 
of  Ts-ias;  and  in  southwestern  Oklahoma. 


FARMS  OPERATED  BY  WHITE  AND  COLORED  CROPPERS 

GhangM  in  Number,  Apr.  1, 1930 -Jan.  1, 1956 


It  SOUTNERN  STATES  NET  DECREASE 
SS.SS3  OR  t.9  PERCENT 


EMch  dot  r%pns%nts  26  fmrmn 


m  %  MMRTMMT  90  AMMCW-TIMI 


(xmmmw  ths  umbr  of  croppehs  TuyATOs^  1920-55 


Table  1  shows  the  chanses  in  the  number  of  sharecroppers  bet7;een 
1920,  1930,  and  1935,    Increases  occurred  in  every  state  between  1920 
and  1930,  but  decreases  occurred  between  1930  and  1955  in  the  states  of 
Alabama 9  Georgiai  ArkansaSi  TexaSi  Oklahoma,  Floridai  and  Noirth  Garolina« 
Moi*e  than  three-fourths  of  the  sharecroppers  reported  in  16  southern  states 
were  located  in  the  8  principal  cotton  producing  states.    In  the*  latter 
group  of  stetes,  the  more  pronounced  changes  occurred  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  between  1920  and  1930.  In 
these  states  increases  x^anging  between  54  and  136  percent  over  the  respect- 
ive numbers  for  1920  occurred^    Between  1930  end  1935  decreases  ranging' 
between  12  and  35  percent  occurred  in  Mabama,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma.    Only  South  Carolina,  of  the  eight  principal  cotton  producing 
states,  showed  any  particular  increase,  in  which  case  there  was  a  39  percent 
increase. 

The  more  radical  changes  occurred  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area,  where 
a  63 percent  increase  in  the  number  of  sharecroppers  occurred  between 
19S0  and  1930,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  28. 6  percent  decrease  between  1930 
and  1935.    In  the  Delta  Cotton  Area  a  56.6  percent  increase  occurred  between 

1920  and  1930,  but  the  change  between  1930  and  1935  was  negligible  (a  2,7 
percent  decrease).    In  the  Eastern  Area  the  changes  v/ere  in  the  same  direc- 
tions as  in  the  other  areas,  but  loss  marked,  for  an  increase  of  13,6  per- 
cent occurred  in  this  area  botwoon  1920  and  1930,  and  a  docroaso  of  9«4 
percent  between  1930  and  1935  • 
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Table  1.-  Changes  in  number  and  percent  of  sharecroppers, 
by  states  and  areas,  192C-1936 


State  and  area 

:    1920    :  1930 

•  • 

:  Number  :  Number 

:  Change 
• 

:  Number 

1920-30  J 

•  • 
:  Percent: 

:    1935  : 
:  Number: 

Change  1930-35 
• 

TTumber  :Percent 

Eastern  cotton  area: 
Alabama 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 
Total 

Delta  cotton  area: 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

Total 

47,897    65; 134 
43i789  48i939 
97.497  100,854 

/  17,237 
/  5,150 

/  3,357 

• 

/  56.0 
/  11.8 
/  5.4 

46,238 
67,974 
80,425 

-18,896 
/19,035 
-20,429 

-29.0 
/38.9 
-20.5 

189.163  E14.927 

/  25.744 

/  13.6 

194.637 

-20,290 

-  9,4 

47,665  75,034 
86,859  135,293 

31,"')09  49,428 

/  27,359 
/  48,434 
/  18,119 

/  57.4 
/  55.8 
^  57.9 

65,603 
136,913 
50,219 

-  9,431 

/  1,620 
/  791 

-12.6 
/  1.2 
/  1.6 

135,333  259.755 

/  93,92.': 

/  56.6 

252,735 

-  7.020 

-  2.7 

Western  cotton  area: 
Texas 
Olclahoma 
Total 


68;381  105,122    /  36,741      /  55.7      76,468    -28,654  -27.3 
81926    21,055    >  12^129      /135.9      15,640    -  7.415  -55.2 
77.307  126.177    /  48.870      *  65.2      90.108    -36.069  -28.6 


Three  cotton  areas         432.525  600.859    /16e,556      /  39.0    537.480    -63,379  -10.5 


Other  areas: 
Florida 
Delamre 

Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Total 


208 

li459 
13,715 

l;628 
39,939 
29,450 
58;078 


128.768 


4,816 

/ 

525 

/  12.2 

4,674 

142 

-  2.9 

225 

/ 

17 

/  8.2 

275 

/  50 

/22,2 

1;646 

/ 

•187 

/  12.8 

1,661 

/  15 

/  0.9 

17,253 

,538 

/  25.8 

18i239 

/  986 

/  5.7 

1,834 

/ 

•206 

/  12.7 

3,043 

/  1,209 

,^65.9 

69,091 

/  29 

,152 

/  73.0 

66,395 

-  2,698 

-  3.9 

30,250 

/ 

•800 

/  2.7 

55,014 

/  2,764 

/  9.1 

50,504 

,226 

/  32.1 

51;477 

lr^'73 

/  2.5 

175.419 

,651 

/  -36.2 

178,776 

/  3,357 

/  1,9 

Total  United  States  1/  561,091  776,273    /215,137      /  38.4    716,256    -60,022    -  7.7 


1/  16  Southerxi  States  • 
Buroau  of  the  Census, 


CHANGBS  IK  THE  KUMBER  OF  HIRED  WORKERS.  1909-56 

Table  2  shows  the  trend  in  the  number  of  hired  workers  in  the  three 

principal  cotton  producing  areas  during  the  period  1909-36,    In  the  Eastern 

Cotton  Area  and  the  Delta  Cotton  Area  decreases  in  the  number  of  hired 
workers  occurred,  but  in  the  Western  Cotton  Area  an  increase  occurred  be- 
tween 1909  and  1929,    During  the  period  1929-34  decreases  occurred  in  the 
number  of  hired  workers  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Areas,  but  in  the  Delta 
Area  after  1929  the  decline  in  the  number  of  hired  workers  continued  aolj 
through  1932 • 

During  the  periods  1920-50  and  1930-35,  the  periods  for  which  share- 
cropper data  are  shown  in  Table  1,  abovo,  the  changes  for  hirod  laborers 
aro  as  follows: 


1«  Sastem  Area:  1920-30; 

1930-35, 


an  increase  of  1,000  or  0«3  percent 
a  decrease  of  4,000  or  1*4  percent 


2.  Delta  Aroa: 


1920-30 , 
1930-35, 


a  decrease  of  20,000  or  8.4  percent 
an  incroaso  of  9,000  or  4,1  percent 


3»  Wostom  Aroa 


1920-30, 
1910-35, 


a  decrease  of  1,000  or  3 .5  percent 
a  decroase  of  63,000  or  22  •  3  percent 


iHHiiilHI 


Table  2.-  Trends  in  niimbers  of  hired  woiicers  in  the  three  principal 
cotton  areas,  1909-36 


I  Eastern  Cotton  Area 

i    Delta  Cotton  Area 

:    Western  Cotton  Area 

: Average  number: 

Bidex 

tAverage  number:  Index 

: Average  number: 

jjiaex 

Year 

:hired  Tworkers  : 

( 1924-29 :hlred  workers 

: (1924-29: hired  iworkers  : 

(19^4-29 

:  ( thoiisands )  : 

=  100} 

:  (thousands J 

I  =  lOOj 

1909 

!  319 

102 

257 

114 

237 

•70 

1910  s  317 

101 

255 

113 

241 

oX 

1911  ' 

J  316 

101 

112 

cvc 

1912  i 

'  3H 

100 

252 

112 

84 

1913  5 

!  313 

100 

112 

255 

00 

100 

251 

112 

252 

act 
00 

1915  ! 

■  311 

99 

251 

112 

2o7 

do 

1916  1 

:  312 

100 

2:?2 

112 

275 

y< 

1917  ! 

'  305 

97 

245 

109 

274 

9^ 

1918  i 

!  297 

7? 

90 

1919  ! 

!  289 

92 

232 

103 

267 

89 

1920  i 

■  294 

94 

237 

105 

234 

1921  ! 

!  299 

96 

236 

105 

285 

95 

1922  ! 

303 

97 

238 

106 

23B 

96 

1923  ! 

297 

95 

234 

104 

288 

96 

1924  ! 

297 

95 

222 

99 

290 

97 

1925  i 

299 

96 

212 

94 

293 

98 

1926  ! 

327 

104 

2A0 

107 

305 

102 

1927  ! 

328 

105 

222 

99 

234 

95 

1928  : 

303 

98 

227 

101 

295 

99 

1929  ! 

318 

102 

227 

101 

109 

1930  ! 

295 

94 

217 

96 

233 

95 

1931  ! 

287 

92 

200 

89 

271 

91 

1932  i 

283 

90 

183 

81 

249 

83 

1933  ! 

275 

88 

215 

96 

217 

73 

1934  ! 

275 

88 

226 

100 

210 

70 

1935  ! 

291 

93 

226 

100 

220 

74 

1936  : 

292 

93 

242 

107 

236 

79 

Obtained  fl»om  »»Trends  in  Eii^loymait  in  Agriculture,  1909-36"  by  Shaw  and 
Hopkins,  Woiics  Progress  Administration  National  Research  Project  Publication 
A-8,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  1938. 


Changes  in  Cotton  Harvested  Acres.  1909-56 


In  Table  3  the  chani.;es  in  the  number  of  acres  from  v;hich  cotton  was  har- 
Tested  are  shown.    For  the  United  States  the  acreage  hr^s  ranged  roughly  between 
30  million  and  45  million  acres  during  the  period  1909-36,    Between  1909  and 
1920  the  range  was  between  30  million  and  36  uillion  acrea.    During  the  period 
1920-30  the  range  was  between  29  million  and  45  million  acres  with  a  noticeable 
increase  between  1920  and  1926,  and  a  slight  di-j.Line  between  1926  and  1930. 
After  1930  a  more  rapid  decline  occurred,  particularly  betwoen  1932  and  1934. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  cotton  acros  harvested  were  in  the  eight 
principal  cotton  producing  States,  but  the  changes  as  between  the  three  cotton 
areas  varied.    In  tho  Sastern  Cotton  Area  the  trend  in  acros  of  cotton  harvested 
has  been  generally  downward  since  1909.    In  the  Delta  Cotton  Area  the  trend  was 

upward  throup:h  1930,  and  downvvfard  since  thnt  d::te.    In  the  Western  Cotton  Area 
the  trend  was  upward  between  1909  and  1925,  but  since  1925  it  has  been  downward. 

Attonqjts  to  reconcile  the  changes  in  cotton  acros  harvested  with  chanp;e3 
in  number  of  croppers  and  hirod  workers  proved  almost  futile.    This  is  partially 
due  to  a  lack  of  data  on  the  number  of  sharecroppers  between  census  periods. 
Furthermore,  for  accurate  interpretations,  analysis  should  be  made  for  smaller 
and  more  homogenoous  areas  than  the  three  general  areas.    Price  and  wage  changes, 
and  technological  differeneos  should  be  considered,  also. 

In  the  Eastern  Area  increases  in  numbers  of  croppers  and  hired  workers 
occurred  between  1920  and  1930  despite  a  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  harvested. 
Since  1930  only  nominal  decreases  in  croppers  and  hired  laborers  acoon^anied 
a  marked  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  harvested. 

Iii  the  Delta  Ai*ea  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  sharecroppers 
accompanied  the  acreage  increase  between  1920  and  l'^30,  but  there  //as  p.  net 
reduction  of  20,000  hired  workers.    The  acreage  dcjcreaso  during  1930-35  which 
brought  the  total  number  of  harvested  acros  of  cotton  to  774,000  acres  below  the 
1920  acreage,  and  3,591,000  acres  belo#f  tha  1930  acreage,  was  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  of  only  7,020  croppers  and  cm  increase  of  9,000  hirod  laborers. 

In  the  v;e stern  Area,  between  1920  and  1930,  there  was  an  acreage  increase 
of  4,697,000,  i\nd  the  nunbor  of  croppers  increased  oy  49,870,  but  the  number  of 
hired  laborers  declined  by  1,000.    Between  1930  and  19:35,  the  decline  of 
7,092,000  acres  was  accompaniud  by  a  docline  of  36,069  croppers  and  63,000 
hired  laborers. 


Table  3,-  Changes  in  acreages  devoted  to  cotton  in  XJhited  States  and 

in  the  three  principal  cotton  areas,  1909-36 

(In  thousands) 


:  United 

:    Eastern  : 

Delta  J 

1  Western 

:  Other 

Tear     :  States 

;    Cotton  : 

Cotton  ; 

;  Cotton 

:  Total 

:  Area 

Area  1 

I  Area 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


30,555 

31,508 

34 ,916 

32i557 

35;206 

35; 615 

29,951 

33,071 

32,245 

35,038 

32; 906 

34;408 

28,678 

31,361 

35,550 

39,501 

44;386 

44;608 

38,342 

42,434 

43,232 

42 , 444 

38,704 

35; 891 

29,383 

26,866 

27 , 335 

30,054 


10,275 
10; 399 
11; 380 
10; 652 
10;656 
11; 575 
9,894 
10,196 
9,152 
10,173 
9;  931 
9;379 
7;  772 
7,144 
7,303 
7,663 
8;  869 
9;302 
8;  242 
8,762 
8,906 
8;  959 
8,124 
7;328 
5;859 
5,561 
5,760 
6,020 


6,119 
6;  167 
6 ;  399 
5;680 
6;341 
6 , 449 
5;402 
6,603 
6,180 
7,002 
6;  647 

6;  776 

5;841 

6;  548 

6,924 

7,194 

8,730 

8;  910 

7,500 

9 , 016 

9,412 

9,593 

9,111 

8;  854 

6,662 

5,886 

6,002 

6,905 


11; 874 

12,536 
14; 317 
13; 721 
15,594 
14;  870 
12;  391 
13,482 
14,121 
15 , 022 
13,752 
15,370 
12; 776 
14; 794 
17,985 
20,852 
22,624 
22,360 
19; 290 
20; 894 
20,989 
20,067 


18 
16 
13 
12 


130 
442 
939 
•744 


12 , 975 
14,124 


1,939 

2;014 
2,359 

2,163 
2,263 
2,298 

l;936 
2;413 

2,443 
2;503 
2,346 
2,625 

2;  109 
2,537 
2,878 

3,184 
3,483 
3,429 
2,897 
3;283 
3,429 
3;  275 
2,819 
2,732 
2,462 
2,235 
2,186 
2,514 


Obtained  from  •'Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor  Requirements  in  Crop  Pro- 
duction, Cotton,"  by      C.  Holloy  and  Uoyd      Arnold,  W.P.A*  National 
Research  Projoct,  Report  No,  A-7.    Philadolphia,  Pa,  Sept.  1938. 


Coiqparison  of  Changes       Cotton-Lint  Prices   /  in  Relation  to  Wage 

Rates     /  with  Changes  in  the  Porcentagjs 'of  Tenants  and  Laborers  _/ 


Table  7  shows  for  the  three  principal  cotton  are^s  a  ooii?)arison  of 
changes  in  pricing  cotton  lint  expressod  as  a  percentage  of  demand  with  changes 

in  the  percentage  of  tenants  {including  croppers)  and  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  laborers.    The  theory  suf^gestirg  this  QOT\;)f>xiso:i  is  t:i-t  as  Drices  tend  to  .  i 
rise  more  rapidly  than  wage  rates  there  will  be  a  tondency  for  farm  operators  I  I 
to  substitute  wage  labor  for  share  labor,  and  as  prices  decline  nore  rapidly    i  » 
than  wage  rates,  the  tendency  will  be  toward  the  use  of  more  share  labor. 

The  theory  appears  to  be  trua,  although  this  table  does  not  establish 
it  as  a  fact.    The  incompleteness  of  the  data  for  tenants  and  laborers  is  one 
determent  and  the  inability  to  separate  out  for  thu  complete  period  the  pro- 
portion of  the  tenants  that  were  share  tenants  and  sharecroppers  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  laborers  that  wore  wage  laborers  is  another.    Had  these  data 
been  available,  a  more  cofflS>i®'te  understanding  of  the  basic  causes  of  xaany  of 
farm  labor  and  tenancy  problems  might  have  been  available. 

The  theory  appears  to  hold  true,  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  data, 
except  for  tv;o  periods.    The  first  is  the  period  between  1910  and  1920,  during 
which  the  war  of  1914-18  is  believed  to  have  created  a  labor  shortage  v/hich 
affected  the  relationship.    The  second  is  the  period,  betv/een  1930  and  1935, 
in  which  the  restraining  influence  with  respect  to  changes  in  nuribers  of 
tenants  and  croppers  included  in  the  iigricultural  Adjustment  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Acts  may  have  affected  the  otherwise 
logical  reaction. 

Comparisons  of  changes  should  be  made  v/ith  the  changes  immediately 
prior  to  the  years  for  which  labor  and  tenancy  data  are  available. 

/  Basic  data  obtained  from  Agricultural  Statistics. 

 /  Computed  from  /agricultural  Ivlarketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture  wage  rate  series  wage  rates  per  day  v/ithout  board. 

/  Based  on  unpublished  manuscript  by  C.  L.  Stewart  and  A.,  H.  Harrington, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  the  period  1830-1900;  "Trends 
in  En5)loyia9nt  in  Agriculture,  1909-36**  by  Shaw  and  Hopkins,  IPA,  National 
Research  Project  Report  A-8,  November  1938,  for  the  period  19 10*35. 


Table  Conrparison  of  changes  in  cotton  lint  prices  in  relation  to  wage  rates 
with"  changes  in  the  percentage  of  agriculturally  employed  persons  that 
ape  tenants  and  laborers  in  the  three  principal  cotton  areas »  1880-1935 


^'    :             :  Ratio  of  price  of  j 
: Index  of:  cotton  lint  index  ; 

Year:paice  of:  to  wage  rate  with-  : 
: cotton    :  out  board  index  i 

Percentage  of  : 

;    asriculturally  J 
{    employed  that  J 
I    are  tenants  J 

Percentage  of 
agriculturally 
;      employed  that 

:      are  laborers 

:  lint       :  Sastem:  Delta;  Western: 

I  Eastern: Delta:  Western, 

: Eastern:  Delta  :  Western 

1880 

89.5 

137.3 

117.8 

135.0 

1881 

97.1 

142.2 

116.6 

142.0 

1882 

83.1 

116.4 

112.0 

124.0 

1883 

83.1 

1884 

83.7 

1885 

76.4 

111.9 

99.3 

108.2 

1886 

73.4 

1887 

77.9 

1888 

77.4 

105.3 

100.6 

113.2 

18S9 

77.9 

1890 

78.2 

107.9 

98.1 

111.9 

1891 

65.9 

1892 

76.0 

106.4 

97.7 

107.6 

1893 

63.8 

106.3 

96.8 

96.2 

1894 

41.8 

77.7 

72.4 

65.9 

1895 

69.4 

131.4 

124.2 

126.6 

1896 

60.7 

1897 

60.8 

1898 

52.2 

90.0 

77.0 

78.7 

1899 

63.6 

107.8 

92.6 

91.9 

1900 

83.3 

1901 

64.0 

1902 

69.2 

104.4 

86.8 

88 .2 

1903 

95.5 

1904 

81.8 

1905 

98.2 

1906 

87.2 

90.6 

82  .8 

92.4 

1907 

94.4 

1908 

82.1 

1909 

123.9 

144.2 

135.3 

136.4 

1910 

127.0 

126.5 

125.0 

125.9 

1911 

87.4 

87.1 

88.4 

90.6 

1912 

104.6 

102.0 

103.9 

103.7 

1913 

113.9 

110.0 

111.0 

112.9 

1914 

67.0 

71.9 

69.6 

66.4 

1915 

102.2 

113.4 

106.2 

99.9 

1916 

157.8 

160.5 

151.1 

146.0 

1917 

247.0 

192.4 

191.3 

182.4 

1918 

263.4 

153.3 

143.8 

147.4 

1919 

322.5 

146.9 

146.7 

130.9 

1920 

145.0 

59.1 

58.2 

54.9 

1921 

154.9 

123.6 

118.2 

108.5 

1922 

208.3 

172.0 

149.6 

159.7 

18.3     13.5     20.8       61.1  63.6 


44.7 


24.6      19.7      24.6       52.9  54.7 


38.9 


29.6     29.0     30.6       50.1  47.7 


36.6 


26.6      26.1     26.6       57.9  55.3 


50.1 


29.9     30.5  28.2 


52.7 


48.2 


46.4 


2  " 


Table  7  Cont'd. 


:  :  Ratio  of  price  of 

:  Index  of:  cotton  lint  index 
Ywiar:  price  of:  to  wage  rate  with- 

: cotton    :  out  board  index 
:  lint 


Percentage  of 
agriculturally 
employed  that 

are  tenants 


;Sastern;IXiita:  'itfeatern:i!a3tern;Doita:  ;ifbatern 


Percentage  of 
agricultural  ly 
employed  that 
are  laborers  


Eastern:  DultaiV/gstern 


1923 

261.3 

213.8 

196.8 

198.2 

1924 

206.7 

151.6 

148.0 

141.3 

1925 

178.4 

124.8 

121.8 

121.9 

1926 

113.6 

78.4 

76.5 

•  75.1 

1927 

183.9 

129.7 

127.1 

126.4 

1928 

163.8 

116.3 

116.2 

113.1 

1929 

152.9 

111.9 

106.3 

107.1 

1930 

86.2 

69.4 

65.4 

66.5 

1931 

•  51.5 

56.5 

55.1 

53.8 

1932 

59.4 

89.6 

83.2 

81.6 

1933 

92.6 

149.1 

136.6 

132.5 

1934 

112.6 

143.1 

146.4 

137.0 

1935 

101.0 

126.7 

123.9 

118.8 

1936 

112.3 

133 . 3 

131.8 

123.7 

1937 

76.6 

83.2 

81.2 

75.4 

1938 

78.2 

88.9 

84.5 

78.1 

1939 

1940 

30.9      36.3  34.3 


53.2  46.5 


43.9 


31.4  34.9 


36.0 


51.2     46.3  38.2 


Porcenbage  in  Each  Tenui-e  Group  in  the  Threo  Principal 

Gotton  Aroiis.  i:^^C-19_35  J 

The  three  preceding  t-ibles  sug^ostod  (1)  th-it  chaiifres  in  teniire  groups 
other  than  shnrecroTjpers  and  wa^e  laborers  wor3  occurring;  (2)  that  changes  m 
prices  and  wage  rates  should  be  considered;  (3)  that  technological  difference 
should  be  included;  and  (4)  that  analysis  should  be  made  for  sraallor  cjid  more 
homogeneous  areas. 

Figure  3  shows  the  percentage  in  each  tenure  group  between  1880  and  1935 
for  the  three  areas.    The  proportion  of  all  bhose  employod  in  agriculture  that 
were  owners  has  declined  in  each  of  the  three  areas.    The  proportion  that  were 
tenants,  including  croppers,  has  increased.    The  proportion  that  wore  laborers 
(hired  and  family  workers)  has  declined  slightly. 

Ill  the  Eastern  Aroi,  ov/ners  declined  from  20,6  percent  in  1880  to  15.5 
percent  in  1910.    In  1920  and  1935,  owners  represented  17.4  percent  of  all 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  arer,  but  in  1930  they  were  15.8  percent. 
Tenants,  including  croppers,  increased  from  10,3  percent  in  1880  to  31.4  percent 
in  1935.    Since  1920,  when  it  was  fii*st  possible  to  separate  tenants  from 
croppers,  tenants  have  decreased  from  18.1  percent  to  15.9  percent  in  1930, 
and  increased  to  17.6  percent  in  1935.    Croppers  were  11.8  percent  in  1920, 
and  they  increased  to  15.0  percent  in  1930  and  decreased  to  13.8  percent  in 
1935.    Since  1910,  waen  it  was  fifst  possible  to  separate  hired  laborers  from 
family  laborers,  iiired  laborers  have  increased  from  18.2  percent  to  20.6  percent 
in  1935.    Family  workers,  daring  the  some  period  (1910-35)  decreased  from  39.7 
percent  to  30.6  percent. 

In  the  Delta  Area,  the  percentage  of  all  those  employed  in  agriculture 
that  were  owners  declined  from  22.9  percent  in  1880  and  25.6  percent  in  1890 
tb  17.2  percent  in  1930  and  IS.S  percent  in  l?o5.    Tenants,  including  croppers, 
were  13.5  percent  in  1880  a^d  ircreaocd  to  36.3  percent  in  1930  and  34.9  percent 
in  1935.    Since  1920,  tenants  excluding  croppers  declined  from  17,1  percent  to 
16.4  percent  in  1935.    Croppers,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  13.4  percent 
in  1920  to  19.4  percent  in  1930  and  18.5  percent  in  1935.    Laborers  (hired  and 
family  laborers)  were  63.6  percent  in  1880  and  they  declined  to  46.3  percent  in 
1935.    Hired  laborers  were  13.7  nercont  in  1910,  but  they  increased  to  19.2 
percent  in  1920  and  declined  to  16.5  percent  in  1955. 

/  Based  upon  unpublished  manuscript  by  C.  L.  Stewart  and  A.  H.  Harrington, 
University  of  Illinois,  IJrbana,  Illinois,  for  the  period  1B80  to  1900;  "Trends 
in  Employment  in  Acriculture,  1909-36"  by  Shaw  and  Hopkins,  WPA  National 
Researcla  Publication  A-8,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  1938;  and  the 
Census . 


In  the  Western  Area,  owners  represented  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
agriculturally  eaiployed  than  they  did  in  the  two  other  areas.    The  direction 
of  the  changes,  however,  were  much  the  same.    In  this  area  owners  declined 
from  34.5  percent  in  1880  and  36.5  percent  in  1890  to  21.8  percent  in  1930 
and  25.8  percent  in  1935.    Tenants  increased  from  20.8  percent  in  1880  to 

30.6  percent  in  1900,  declined  to  26.6  percent  in  1910,  after  which  >ear 
they  increased  steadily  to  36.0  percent  in  1935.    Tenants,  excluding 
croppers,  were  more  iii5)ortant  in  this  area  than  in  the  other  two  areas 
between  1920  and  1930.    They  were  21.6  percent  in  1920  and  increased  to 
28.2  percent  by  1935.    Croppers  v/ere  relatively  few,  for  they  were  only 
6.6  percent  of  all  those  employed  in  1920,  10.1  percent  in  1930  and  7.8 
percent  in  1935.    Laborers,  including  family  and  hired  laborers,  were 

44.7  percent  in  1880  and  declined  to  36.6  percent  in  1900,  increased  to 
50.1  percent  in  1910  and  declined  thereafter  to  38.2  percent  in  1935. 
Hired  laborers  increased  from  19.8  percent  in  1910  to  24.2  percent  in 
1920  but  declined  to  19.0  percent  by  1935. 


PERCENTAGE  IN  EACH  TENURE  CLASS  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  IN 

AGRICULTURE  IN  COTTON.  1880-1935 


EASTERN  COTTON  AREA  DELTA  COTTON  AREA  WESTERN  COTTON  AREA 


v.  %.  BtMRTIIEIIT  or  AMICVLTIHIE 


Mft  MtMMIICMIOFIISMeiltrVlMLieONOmCt 


Chan";cs  in  Labor  Roquiromonts  in  Cott c:i  Production 

Figuro  4  shows  tho  chan^iiieS  in  Icbor  reiuirer,3nt 3  per  acre  of  cotton. 
The  Isbor  requirements,  per  acre,  are  greater  in  the  Piedmont,  the  Coastal 
Plain,  the  Eastern  Hilly,  and  the  Misr.isGippi  Delta  areas.    They  are  lower 
in  tho  Western  Hilly,  tlio  Texas  Black  Waxy,  and  the  Western  Somi-arid  areas, 
Preharvost  roquirowonts  are  hi/»her  in  tho  ai*eas  of  greatest  precipitation, 
tho  areas  in  which  tho  total  roquiromonts  are  higher.    Harvest  labor  re- 
quiromontc  follovr  closol;;-  the  yield  obtained  in  the  various  areas,  Tho 
harvest  requiroments  are  greater  in  tho  T'^isFissippi  Delta  nrea  and  lowest 
in  the  VJostorn  Scni-arid  areas.    One  other  factor,  othor  than  yield,  affect- 
ing tho  lower  roquirooonts  in  tho  IVestom  areas  is  tho  practice  of  "pulling" 
or  ••snapping"  rather  than  picking  tho  cotton. 

Increased  incchanization  of  cotton  production  will  have  the  least 
effects  in  preharvost  operations  in  tho  •.'Josterr.  areas,  for  mechanization 
has  already  had' its  greatest  effects  there.    In  the  future  it  ma^^  bo  ex- 
pected, however,  that  roquiroiflcnts  for  preharvost  operations  will  decline 
in  the  other  areas. 
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Changoa  in  Tenure  Status  for  HiMnop;eneous  Areas 

1«    Arkansas  Bottom  Lend  Area 

In  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  three  Botton  Land  coimties  in  Arkansas, 
it  was  found  that  definite  shifts  from  sharecropper  and  share  tenant  labor 
toward  wage  labor  had  been  going  on  between  1932  and  1938  (Table  4)«  On 
the  221  fazniB  surveyed  a  reduction  of  32  share  tenants  and  177  shaMcroppers 
had  oceu3mid  while  the  number  of  wage  families  increased  by  162  and  the 
ntjmber  of  single  wage  hands  increased  by  30«    Other  renters  increased  from 
zero  to  six.    This  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  13,7  percent  of  the  1932  num- 
ber of  share  laborers  (including  share  renters  and  sharo croppers)  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  wage  fa'nilies  of  44.3  percent.    Single  hands  in- 
creased 68, 2  percent.    The  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  households,  including 
single  hands »  amounted  to  only  0«6  percont, 

'  During  the  period,  the  cropland  in  the  221  farms  increased  by  8,653 
acres,  duo  largely  to  land  clearing  operations.    For  this  reason  the  data 
were  calculated  so  as  to  hold  the  land  factor  constant  and  the  calculations 
wore  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  families  in  each  tenure  class  in 
relation  to  10,000  acros  of  cropland.    The  calculations  on  this  basis  in- 
dicated a  decline  of  27 .0  percent  of  the  1M2  number  of  sharo  renters  and 
sharecroppers,  and  an  increase  of  IB .8  percent  and  43,6  j^ercmt  of  the  1932 
number  of  wage  families  and  single  vmgc  hands,  respectively.    The  displacement 
computed  on  this  basis  \'ics  15.9  percent.    Tho  changes  computed  on  this  basis 
may  be  considered  as  the  potential  changes  in  this  r.rea  for  most  of  the  ■ 
changes  from  share  labor  to  wage  labor  occurred  on  mechanized  farms*  On' 
the  mechanized  farms  the  changes  to  wago  labor  wore  by  no  means  eoniplete, 
but  much  of  the  change  was  toward  the  quasi-share  labor  gnup,  who  wore 
classified  hero  as  sharecroppers, 

2*    Arkansas  Upland  Area 

In  throe  counties  in  the  Upland  Aroa'of  Arkansas  included  in  a  study 
conducted  by  the  same  agencies  of  121  farms,  shifts  in  tonure  status  wore  not 
in  evidence,  but  ratlier  displaconient  occurred  (Table  5),    There  was  a  decrease 

of  14  percent  of 'tho  1932  number  of  shore  renters,  12.5  percent  of  tho  number 
of  sharecroppers,  and  30  percent  of  tho  \m£Q  families.    Simple  vrago  hands 
increased  from  one  to'fjve  workers.    Tho  not  reduction  of  households,  includ- 
ing single  wago  hands,  amounted  to  12 ,5  percent  (xT  the  1932  numbor. 

In  theso  counties  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  cropland 
amounted  to  316  acros  on  tho  121  forms,  or  an  average  of  about  3  acres  per 
farm.    Therefore  the  correction  of  the  figures  for  changes  in  acres  of  crop- 
land did  not  make  matoM^l  chr>ngos.    Tho  doclino  in  the  percentages' of  workers 
in' each  classification,  in  relation  to  changes  in  cropland,  however,  were: 
15»4  percent  for  Shore  renters,  20  percent  for  sharecroppers,  34.8  percent 
for  wago  families,  and  15«8  percent  for  all  households,  including  the  edngle 
wage  hands* 


Table  5a  shows  the  changes  in  the  sizes  Of  the  fatins*    In  the  Bottom 
Land  counties  the  average  farm  increased  from  1,015  to  1,051  acreSt  The 
average  cropland  figures  were  559  acres  for  1932  and  660  acres  for  1938, 
The  average  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  declined  from  358  acres  in  1932  to  249 
acres  in  1938« 

An  indication  of  the  extent  of  land  clearing  activities  is  shown  in 

the  Calculations  of  acres  in  farm  land  per  10,000  acres' of  cropland.  In 
1932,  for  every  10,000  acres  of  cropland,  there  were  18,141  acr6s  in  farm 
land;  in  1938  there  wore  15,926  acres  in  farm  land  for  every  10,000  acres  of 
cropland*    In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  land  in  crops  in  1932  was  55«1 
percent  whilo  in  1938  the  proportion  was  62«8  percent. 

In  the  Upland  coimties  the  change  in  the  average  sizo  of  the  farms 
averaged  only  three  acres.    The  cropland  figure  was  156  ncres  per  farm  in 
1932 'compered  mth  159  in  1958,    Cotton  acres  declined  from  69  to  34  per 
farm.    The  proportion  of  farm  lend  in  crops  changed  an  insignificant  amount, 
from  47.0  percent  in  1932  to  47,5  percent  in  1938. 

Table  6  shows  the  changes  in  tenure  status  on  60  Laurons  County  and 
42  Florence  County  farms  in  South  Carolina  between  1933  and  1937,  together 
VTith  changes  in  the  number  of  cotton  and  tobacco  acres  per  family  of  share- 
croppers and  por  farm  for  wage  cotton. 

3.  Laurons  County 

In  Laurens  County  the  60  fnrms  averaged  2,0  cropper  families,  0.3  wage 
families,  and  0,4  single  wage  hands  in  1933,    This  meant  that  on  all  of  the 
60  fcrrs  there  v;orc  120  croppers,  20  v:age  families,  and  26  single  wage  hands 
in  19''rs,    B;/'  1936,  the  numbers  vrore  113  croppers,  21  wage  families,  and  25 
single  v;agG  hands;  a  decrease  of  7  cropper  families,  and  one  single  wage  hand, 
and  an  incr?aso  of  one  wago  family  on  60  farms.    By  1937,  thore  was  a  net 
podtiction  of  sharocroppors  of  only  ono,  a  net  increase  of  wage  families  of 
one,  and  a  not  docroase  of  single  hands  of  five.    Changes  in  the  number  of 
families  in  each  tenure  classification  wore  nogligiblo. 

The  average  acres  of  cotton  por  sharecropper  family  were  reducod  fron 
16.1  to  13.3  acres  oror  the  6-yoor  period  which  was  almost  tho  same  propor- 
tion of  cotton  allowed  sharecroppers  on  those  farms  before  tho  A.A.A,  program 
as  indicated  by  tho  1933  figure. 

4.  Florence  County 

In  Florence  County,  there  was  e  reduction  of  six  sharocropper  famllios 
and  two  wage  families,  and  ono  single  wage  hand  on  42  farms  over  the  same 
5-year  period.    In  percentages  this  meant  a  reduction  of  7,0  percent  of  the 
sharecroppers,  26,3  percent  of  tho  vjuqc  fnmilies,  and  6.1  percent  of  the  ..• 
single  wage  hands.    A  nominal  amount  of  displacement  occurred  over  tho  period 
but  tho  shift  from  sharo  labor  to  wage  labor  was  insignificant.  * 

Tho  change  in  the  acrooge  devoted  to  sharecropper  cotton  and  to  tobacco 
was  slightly  in  the  favor  of  the  cropper,  relatively. 


Summary 


These  two  studies  in  four  areas  tend  to  explain  why  a  significant 
change  in  cotton  acres  over  a  large  area  was  accontpanied  by  relatively  slight 
changes  in  the  number  of  workers.    It  eppears'that  the  acreage  reduction  is 

borne  to  a  slight  extent  by  displaced  workors,  but  to  a  larger  extent  by  the 
workers  remaining  on  the  farm  and  by  the  operator.    These  studies  also  in- 
dicate that  the  changes  from  share  to  wage  labor  were  occurring  on  mechanizod 
farms* 

A  study  in  the  High  Plains  Cotton  Area  of  Texas  by  Bonnen  and  Ifagee  a/ 

shows  that 'there  has  boon  a  tendency  toward  large-scale  farming  in  that  area 
since  1926,  but  nhe  shift  from  horse  povjor  to  tractor  powor  tool:  placo  with 
startling  rapidity  after  1934."    They  found  that,  "by  1957,  73  porcont  of  all 
cooperating  farms  were  depending  on  tractor  powor  and  that  68  percent  wore 
using  tractors  for  all  field  operations  involving  machinery  with  the  exception 
of  food  harvest      These  changes  from  ono-irow  horse-drawn  equipment  aro  osti- 
matod  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  nocossary  number  of  farms  required 
to  operate  the  crop  acreage  in  fivo  r>rincipcl  counties 'of  the  area  by  42 
percent  in  the  cose  of  t\io-rov/  tract  or- drawn  oquipraont,  and  67  percent  in  the 
case  of  foui'-rov;  tractor-drawn  oquipmont* 

The  effect  of  this,  if  carried  to  its'ultiiiffito  conclusions,  would  bo 
the  reduction  from  the  1955  number  of  some  4,300  fariti  families  in  the  case 
of  the  use  of  two-rovr  tractor' equipment  and  nearly  7,100  farm  families  with 

the  ace  of  four-row  oquipmont,  in  the  five  counties  they  include.  Further- 
more, the  hired  labor  needs  would  bo  reduced  to  seasonal  demands  at  chopping 
and  picking  times,    Tho  chopping  requiroxaents  for  cotton  aro  only  0,6  days 
per  acre,  so  that  tho  emphasis  of  needs  for  hired  labor  would  fall  largely 
upon  cotton  picking,    Tho  labor  needs  for  this  area  aro  for  migrant  labo;i!»o^s. 


a/    "Sono  Technological  Changes  in  tho  High  Plains  Cotton  Area  of  Texas, 
^  C.  A.  Bonnen  and  A.  C.  fegee.    Texas  Experiment  Station,  a  study  made 
in  cooperation  v.lth  tho  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics,  U,  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture.   An  article  published  in  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  August 
1938. 

b/  See  footnote  1,  Table  8  for  source. 


Table  A*-  Changes  in  numbers  of  familitBO  by  tenuis  classifications  on  221  cotton 

farms  and  changes  per  10, GOO  acres  ol  crop  land,  in  the  Bottom  I^ands 
Areas  of  the  Mississippi  and  Arkiinsas  Rivcirs  of  Arkansas,  1932-38  1/ 


1932 


1933    ;    193A    t    1935    i    1Q36    8    1937    i  1938 


Bottom  Lands  Areas  l/t 
Changes  in  numbers  : 


Share  renters  s 
Other  renters  j 
Sharecroppers  j 

Wage  families  s 
Wage  hands  j 

Total  J 

1       232         225         273         232         229         222  200 
[0            0            0            2            2            2  6 

1    1,292      1,216      1,118      1,221      1,U0      1,223  1,115 
1      366        396        405         398                     511  528 

i                    53          55          &?          70          74  TL. 

:    1.934       1.390       1.851      1.920       1.925       2.032  1.923 

Changes  tn  numbers  s 
per  10,000  acres  of  j 

crop  land  : 

't  U3.1  135.7  162.0  132.9  127.1  121.4  104.5 
!  0  0  0  1.1  1.1  .9  3.2 
!  798.1  720.7  650.2  695.4  621.7  659.4  581.2 
!  247.2  258.4  252.0  246.0  290.3  298.0  293.6 
;       27.5        31.6        31.5        39.2        39.3        40.6  39.5 

Share  renters  j 
Other  renters  j 
Sharecroppers  j 
Wage  f^lies  ; 
Wage  hands 

Total  I 

!  1.215.9    1.146.4   1.095.7    1.114.3    1.080.0    1.120.3  1.022.0 

Total  crop  land  i 

• 

t    48,098     50,194     51,571     52,396     54,076     54,869  56,751 

Agricultural  Expeilment  Station,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Departcisnt  of  ixgriculture  cooperating; 
by  J.  G»  McNeely  and  Glen  T.  Barton. 


Table  5.-  Changes  in  nmbers  of  families  by  teniire  classifications  on  121 
cotton  farms  and  changes  per  10,000  acres  of  crop  land,  in  the 
Upland  Areas  of  Arkansas,  1932-38  2/ 


:            1             :            :             :             s  : 
Item               ,    1Q^2    t    1Q3^    i              t    1935    :    1Q36    !    1937    :  1938 

Upland  Areas  1/  s 

Changes  in  numbers  i 

Share  renters  i 
Other  renters  j 
^recroppers  i 
Wage  families  i 

V/age  hands  j 

Total  J 

5       222         216         221         220         192          192  191 
5        0            0            1            8            0            0  1 
328         128         126         121         119         112  112 
5        10          7            6            8            11          11  7 
:          1           1            2            3              2            U  5 

;      361         352         356         360         324         319      .  il6 

Changes  in  numbers  j 
per  10,000  acres  of  j 
crop  land  j 

Share  renters  i 
Other  renters  j 
Sharecroppers  i 
Wage  families 
Wage  hands 

Total  ! 

!    a3.o    402.7    a6.8    ai.o    343.9    350.0  349.3 

!  —  —  2.3  16.5  —  —  2.3 
[  20<1.4  207.1  204.2  190.6  180.6  164.2  166.7 
t  20.7  U.4  12.3  16.4  22.7  22.3  13.7 
!        2.3         2.3         4.6         6.9         4.7         9.0  10.3 

!     644.4      626.5      640.2      641.4      556.9       545.5  542.8 

Total  crop  land  i 

•    16,190     16,215     16,217     1^,259     16,244     16,457  16,506 

1/  Clark,  Pope,  and  Independence  Counties. 
For  source,  see  Table  4* 


Table  5a«-  Changes  in  averaf^e  size  of  faiins  and  cotton  areas,  and 

changes  in  relation  to  10,000  acres  o:?  croplard  in 
bottom  lands  and  upland  areas  or  Arkansas,  1932-38 


Item  :  1938  !  1955  ;  1954  :  1955  ;  1936  :  1957  :  1938 


Bottom  land  areas 
Average  fam: 
Acres  in  farm 
Acres  in  cropland 

Acres  in  cotton 
Per  10,000  acres  of  cropland: 
Acres  in  farm  land 
Acres  in  cotton 


1015 

1014 

1017 

1020 

1038 

1039 

1051 

559 

584 

600 

609 

629 

638 

660 

588 

288 

257 

275 

316 

358 

249 

18141 

17371 

16956 

1674S 

16514 

16292 

15926 

6945 

4942 

4281 

4520 

5029 

5613 

3779 

Upland  areas 

Airerage  farm: 

Acres  in  farm  531 
Acres  in  cropland  156 
Acres  in  cotton  69 

Per  10,000  acres  of  cropland: 

Acres  in  farm  land  21287 
Acres  in  cotton  4452 


555  333  333  331  354  554 

156  156  156  156  158  159 

48  44  46  45  49  34 

21346  21345  21340  21213  21072  21044 

3087  2855  2944  2852  5066  2145 


For  source  see  Table  4« 


Table  b.^  Changes  in  labor  organization  and  the  proportion  of  a^tton  acreage 

operated  by  sharecropper  and  wage  labor  on  identical  farms  in  Laurens 
and  Florence  Counties,  South  Carolina,  1933-37 


Laurens  County  1/ 


Labor  organization  per  farm:  t 
Cropper  families  s 
W.CLgc  families  : 
Single  wage  hands  : 

2«0 
•33 

.43 

1.95 
.30 

1.93 
.30 
.48 

1.88 

.35 

.42 

1.98 
.35 
.35 

Acreage  in  cotton  per  cropper  family  : 

16.1 

12.6 

12.6 

13.5 

13.8 

Acreage  in  wage  cotton  per  fam  2/  : 

16.8 

11.1 

11.5 

11.0 

11.5 

Proportion  of  cotton  acreage;    •  : 
operated  i\dth  s 
Croppers  : 
Wage  labor  : 

70. 4 
29*6 

60.3 
30.2 

63.0 
32.0 

68.9 
31.1 

63.5 
3L.5 

Lorence  County  : 

Labor  organization  per  fam:  t 
Cropper  families  I 
Wage  labor  families  i 
Single  wage  hands  : 

2.02 
.19 
•33 

1.38 
.21 
.26 

2.00 
.19 
.31 

2.00 

.14 
.31 

1.88 
.14 
.31 

iicreuge  xii  covuuii  pwz^  uxuppox^  jLcaiLLJLjr  § 

J- 

S.6 

Acreage  in  wage  cotton  per  farm  2/  : 

6.1 

4.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.6 

Acreage  in  tobacco  per  cropper  family: 

3.4 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

Acreage  in  wage  tobacco  per  farm  2/  : 

3.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

Proportion  of  cotton  acreage  : 
operated  with  : 
Cropper  families  : 
Wage  labor  : 

69.7 
30.3 

70.9 
29.1 

72.5 
27.6 

71.8 
28.2 

70.7 
29.3 

Proportion  of  tobacco  acreage  : 
operated  with  : 

Cropper  families  : 
Wage  lal?or  : 

68.3 
31.7 

67.1 
32.9 

70.9 
29.1 

72.8 
27.2 

72.9 
27.1 

data  for  the  years  for  which  data  pertain. 

2/  Includes  cotton  and  tobacco  produced  by  operator,  family  labor,  and  hired  labor i 
3/  Forty- two  jterms  showing  continuous  sharecropper,  wage  family  or  single  wage 

hand  data  for  the  yjars  for  v/hich  data  pertain. 

Unpublished  manuscript  of  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Stati.^n,  Clj7is:n, 
South  Carolina,  in  cooporation  Twitb  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  U.  S.  Departaaent  >f  Agriculture,  by  E.  J.  Holcomb 
and  G.  H.  Aull. 


Economic  BKplaaations  of  Changes  Botv/een  Share  and  VJago  Labor 


In  ordor  that  a  more  complete  understanding  may  be  available,  an 
economic  explanation  of  the  changes  that  bavo  boon  occurring  is  offerod  in 
the  next  ten  tables.    In  a  sense  these  tables  also  point  the  direction  that 
future  changes  may  be  expected  to  take.    For  this  purpose  three  typical 

counties  were  selected  in  three  of  the  important  cotton  areas.    The  first 
county  is  Laurens  County,  South  Carolina,  v/hich  is  typical  of  most  of  the 
Piedmont  Cotton  Area,  where  mechanization  probably  has  least ' affected  the 
labor  organization*    The  second  county  is  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas, 
which  is  typical  of  the  Bottom  Lend  cotton  areas  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
xAiere  mechanization  is  increasing,  and  where  the  labor  organization  of  tsxma 
is  experiencing  changes.    The  third  county  is  Lamb  County,  Texas,  which  is 
typical  of  the  Texas  High  Plains  Cotton  Area,  in  which  area  mechanization 
in  cotton  farming  with  its  effects  on  labor  organization  is  farther  advanced. 

Table  8  shows  the  factors  considered  in  this  analysis^  and  the  approxi- 
mate contparetive  advantago  which  each  area  had  over  tho  others  in  each  respect 
in  1939,    All  of  tho  foctors  arc  not  affected  by  mechanization,    Tho  labor 
requirements  ore  affected  by  rnochanization,  and  this  one  factor  has  tho 
greatest  bearing  upon  tho  choice  botvraen  typos  of  labor.    The  preharvest 
requirements  arc  more  important  than  tho  total  roquiromonts,  for  prior  to 
the  harvest  period  tho  chance  elements  of  weethor,  ndiich  affects  yields,  and 
price  are  greatest* 

This  table  shows  that  in  tho  Toxas  Plains  the  proharvcst  labor  is  loss 
than  one-fifth  of  tliat  required  for  the  two  othor  areas,  and  betv/oon  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  labor  required  per  acre.    Tho  cotton  yields 
are  lowest  in  tho  Plains  but  no  fertilizer  is  used  there  coii5)arod  with  about 
75  i>ounds  per  acre  in  tho  Arkansas  County  and  about  525  pounds  per  acre  in 
the  Piedmont  County.    In  tho  othor  respects  tho  Plains  Area  is  at  tho  greatest 
disadvantage,  for  ginning  costs  and  wage  rates  are  highor  and  prices  of  cotton 

sood  and  lint  are  lovror  compared  v/ith  tho  othor  two  areas. 

«  * 

Tablos  9,  10,  and  11  show  the  comparison  botwoen  tho  areas  under  the 
two  labor  conditions  for  tho  avorago  cotton  aero  in  oach  of  the  counties 
under  conditions  approximating  thoso  for  1939.    In  Laurens  County  (Table  9) 
under  a  ?fago  system  tho  operator  vrauld  bo  required  to  invest  nearly  $17  per 
acre  for  labor,  fertilizer,  and  ginning  costs  compareci.  with  H.IS  under  a 
sharecropper  system.    Of  thin  amount,  $11,94  under  a  wage  system,  compared 
v/ith  $3;33  under  a  shorocroppor  system,  would  be  invostod ^before  harvest  time 
arrives,  with  thore  still  remaining  o  chance  that  the  yield  or  the  price  of 
cotton  might  not  come  up  to  expoctations.    If  he  obtained  tho  avorago  yield 
of  tho  county  for  tho  period  1933-37  and  the  avorago  prico  for  cotton  during 
the  period  1933-36,  his  net  returns  over  the  variable  expenses  wou].d  have 
been  ^59,78  under  a  sharecropper  system  as  comprrcd  v/ith  Jl0,86  under  a  wago 
system.    Thus,  tho  v;age  system  '.'ould  hove  boon  laore  advantageous,  by  tho 
margin  of  $1.08  per  aero.    In  1939,  tho  average  operator  would  have  received 
3.4  cents  per  pound  in  A.A.A.  paymonts  under  a  wago  system,  or  1.7  cents  per 
pound  under  a  sharecropper  system.    Tho  difference  between  tho  two  systems 
would  have  boon  ^1^5.55  per  acre,  after' including  thoso  payments.    The  purpose 
of  tho  A, A, A,  pajrmcnts  and,  naturally,  the  effect  hero  was  to  increase  tho 


effoctivo  prico'rocoiTOd  for  cotton^  Had  tho  prico  of  cotton,  ?dthout  tho 
A«iUA«  paymontSi  been  12.4  conts  por  po\md|  tho  samo  difforonce  would  have 
oxistod* 

«  * 

Similar  difforoncos  for  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  aro  shown  in 
Tablo  10,    In  this  county  tho  por  aero  proharvost  variablo  costs  would  ap- 
proximoto  $7.40  undor  o  wage  system  as  compared  with  60  cents  undor  a  cropper 
system.    Tho  total  variable  cost,  por  aero,  would  bo  $24.20  undor  a  wage 
system  comperod  with  $2,82  under  a  sharecropper  systoin,    Tho  average  operator^ 
net  cash  returns  over  vr.ricble  oxpcnsoc  undor  the  two  systems  would  favor 
tho  WGgo  system  by  approximatoly  $2.31,  with  cotton  worth  10' conts  per  pound 
and  seed  worth  ^20  per  ton.   After  including  A.A.A.  payments,  the  difference 
woiad  be  $8.93  per  acre. 

In  Lamb  County,  Texas,  the  average  operator's  preharvest  variable 
costs  per  acre  under  a  v;age  system  v/ould  approximate  Sl,50  as  compared  v/ith 
no  costs  under  a  sharecropper  system.    The  total  variable  cash  expenses  v/ould 
be  about  $7,22  under  a  wage  system  as  coiopared  v/ith  ^1.28  under  a  sharecropper 
system.    The  per  acre  net  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses  would  favor  the 
wago  system  by  $4.80.  *  Including  A.A.A.  payments,  the  difference  would  favor 
the  wage  system  by  $8.42  per  acre. 

»  0 

Tables  9a,  10a,  and  11a  show  similar  comparisons  for  approximate  con- 
ditions for  the  period  1910-14.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  tho  Piedmont 
and  Delta  Areas  the  sharecroppor  system  was  tho  more  advantageous,  while  in 
the  Texas  Plains  the  vrago  system  was  the  more  advantageous,  but  by  a  very 
small  margin.    The'coiliparativc  advantage  favored 'the  sharecropper  system  in 
the  Piedmont  by  $2.60,  and  in  tho  Delta  by  ?fl.57,  but  in  the  Toxas  Plains 
the  wago  system  was  the  more  advantageous  by  52  conts. 

0  0 

Tables  12,  13,  end  14  show  tho  cash  returns  over  variable  eacponses' 
to  the  operator  per  aero  of  cotton  under  throe  conditions  of  prico,  yield, 
and  wago  ratos  for  the  diarecropper  and  wage  labor  systems  in  tho  three 
inqdortant  aroas. 

In  each  of  tho  croas  it  appears  that  at  given  v;age  rotes  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  advantageous  to  use  wago  labor  as  the  prico  or  the  yield 
is  increased.    Farms  with  highor  yields,  then,  may  aake  the  shift  from  share 
to  wage  labor  more  easily.   Any  lowering  of  labor  roquiremonts  tends  also  to 
make  for  shifts  towcrd  wage  labor. 

As  the  farms  become 'mechanized  to  tho  limits  of  existing  possibilities 
throughout  the  Cotton  Itelt,  tho  tendencies  will  first  bo  t0Y.*ard  tho  quasi- 
share  labor  6ystom.    Any  mechanization  of  other  operations,  such  as  hoeing 
and  chopping,  or  tho  cotton  harvest,  tho  tendencies  will  be  toward  seasonal 
labor.    Accompanying  the  incroaso  of  mechanization  in  cither  event  will  bo 
tendencies  tovmrd  larger  holdings  and  increased  migration  of  workers. 


Table  8«-  Comparison  of  advantage  of  three  selected  areas  by  factors 
affectiiTg  choice  of  wage  or  cropper  labor 


Factors 


Areas 


Piedmont 


Delta       ; Texas  Plains 


(Laurenn  {(Mississippi {(Lamb  Co.^ 
Co..3.C.):Co..  Ark J    ;  Texas) 


s 

1*  Labor  rsquirements  1/  : 

(a)  Preharvest   days  :  6.6 

Hoeing  and  chopping    ••••••  do*  :  2«4 

Other  ••••••••  do.  s  4*2 

(b)  Harvest^  per  cwt*^  lint    •  •  •  •  •  do.  :  2.2 

Per  aero  (normal  yield)    •  •  •  •  do,  :  5«8 

(c)  Total,  per  acre,  normal  yield  •  •  do*  i  12.4 
2*  Normal  yield  2/  s 

(a)  Lint  •  •   lbs,  :  263 

(b)  Seed  •  •  .  •  do*  s  421 

3*  Fertilization,  per  acre  2/  • 

(a)  Mixed   ,  *   do.  :  425 

(b)  Nitrates  ••••   do*  :  100 

4*  Ginning,  bagging,  and  tie  costs   ^  : 

(a)  Per  bale   dol*  !  3.00 

(b)  Per  acre,  normal  yield  ••••••  do*  :  1*58 

5*  Wage  rates,  per  day,  idthout  board  ^  do*  :  0.30 

6*  Prices  received  2/  *            •  •  • 

(a)  Cotton  lint,  per  poiand  ••••••  do*  :  0*09 

(b)  Cotton  seed,  per  ton  •••••••  do.  :  19«60 


6*2 

3.4 
2*8 

2*3 
8*9 
15.1 

339 
848 


75 

5.70 

4.43 
1*00 

0.10 

20*00 


1.2 
0.6 
0*6 
0.9 
1.9 
3.1 

213 
362 


6.00 
2.56 
1*25 

0.085 
18*60 


1/  Labor  requirements  data  from  Works  Progress  Admnistration,  National  Research 
Project  Report  A~7,  "Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor  Requirements  in  Crop  Production 
Cotton,"  by  W*  C.  Hollegr  and  Lloyd  E.  Arnold. 

2/  Normal  yields  are  five  year  averages  as  obtained  from  A.A*A*,  U.S.D.A., 

for  the  years  1933-37* 

3/  Fertilization  rates  and  prices  for  cotton  lint  and  seed  approximate  those  for 
the  areas  during  the  year  1937  as  indicated  by  unpublished  data  in  the  files  of 
the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Vi  elf  are,  B*A*E.,  U.S.D.a* 

V  Prices  paid  for  ginning,  bagging,  and  tics,  and  wages,  per  day,  without  board 
from  "Agricultural  Statistics." 


Table  9»-  Relative  advantage  to  fann  operator  of  using  sharecroppers  and  wage 
laborers  in  producing  an  acre  of  cotton  under  tvro  situati<Mis, 
laurens  County,  Piednicnt  area.  South  Carolina  1/ 


Item 


:  Sharecropper  :  Yiage  Labor 
;     System  t     Sys  tem 


Operator's  gross  cash  retimis  from  cotton; 

Lint  (263  lbs«  §  9  cents)  

Seed  (421  lbs.  ta)  $19.60/ton)  

Total   


Operator's  cash  e3q>enses  variable  with 
two  systems: 

Preharvest  wage  labor  (6«6  days  d  80  cents)  • 
Pick  wage  cotton  (684  lb.  0  50  cents/100  lb.) 

Fertilizer  ($25  lb.  @  $25.37/ton)   

Ginning,  bag  and  ties  ()i3. 00/500  lb.  bale)  . 

Total  


Operator's  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses: 

Excluding  A.A.A.  pa3ntient8  •  •  •  •  • 

Including  A.A.A.  payments,  with  rates 
and  division  as  in  1939  2/  .  


Dollars 


11.83 
2.07 


Dollars 


23.67 

4.13 


13.90 


27.80 


3.33 


5.28 
3.42 

6.66 
1.5B 


4.12 


9.78 
U.25 


10.86 

19.80 


1/  Data  based  on  usual  araounts  of  labor  and  other  items  uijed  in  producing  cotton 
in  the  area  and  on  normal  yields  as  indicated  in  A.a.a.  records.    Prices  used 
include  9  cents  per  pound  for  lint  cotton  and  il9.60  per  ton  for  cotton  seed^ 
with  prices  of  other  items  at  levels  appjroximating  those  in  the  area  during 
the  4-year  period  1933-36. 

2/  ii.A.ii.  payment  of  3.4  cents  per  pound  o.C  lint  cotton,  normal  yield.    The  A.A.ii.. 
paynents  laade  in  respect  to  sharecropper  cotton  are  divided  equally  b6tY;eGn  the 
sharecropper  and  operator,  reflecting  the  proportionate  crop  shares  received  by 
each  of  the  two  parties,    iill  of  the  ii.^i.A.  payments  raade  in  respect  to  wage 
cotton  accrue  to  the  operator. 


Labor  requirements  data  from  Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Research 
Project  Report  No.  A-7,  "Changes  in  TLclmology  and  Labor  Ruquirer.ients  in  Crop 
Production,  Cotton,"  by  W.  C.  Holley  and  Lloyd  E.  Arnold,    ^ivurage  vn^o  rates, 
and  ginning,  bagging,  and  tie  costs  fron  ...gricultural  Statistics.    Other  data 
from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  yjelfare,  adapted 
from  unpublisdied  manuscript. 


Table  9a.-  Relative  advantage  to  farm  operator  of  using  BhatBOTOppmrs 

and  wage  laborers  in  producing  an  acre  of  cotton, 

Eastern  Cotton  Area,  1909  1/ 


Item 


Operator's  gross  cash  returns  from  cottons 
Lint  (210  lbs,  ©  11  cents)  ....... 

Seed  (336  lbs,  O  $20/ton) 

Total  


Operator's  variable  cash  expenses: 

Preharvest  wage  labor  (6.7  days  O  97  cents)  • 
Pick  wage  cotton  (546  lbs.  O  §1  cwt»)    .  .  .  . 

Fertiliser  -  commercial  -  per  acre  ...... 

Ginning,  bagging  and  ties  (^2. 97/500  lb.  bale) 
Total   . 


Operator's  net  cash  returns 


Sharecropper  :  Wage  labor 
system       ;  systera 


Dollars 

11.55 
1.68 


15.23 


3.24 

0o62 


3.86 


9.37 


Dollars 

23.10 
3.36 


26.46 


6*50 
5^46 
6.48 

1.25 


19.69 


6.77 


i/   Labor  requirements  and  yield  from  Works  Progress  Administration,  National 
Research  Project  Report  No;  A-7,  "Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor  Requiroments 
in  Crop  Production,  Cotton,"  by  W.  C.  Holley  and  Lloyd  E.  Arnold.    Average  wage 
rates,  ginning,  bagging,  and  tie  costs  from  Agricultural  Statistics.    Other  data 
from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare,  adapted 
from  unpublished  manuscript. 


Table  IQr-  Relative  advantage  to  farm  operator  of  using  sharecroppers  and 

wage  laborers  in  producing  an  acre  of  cotton  vuider  two  situations, 
Mississippi  County,  Arkansas  iJ 


:  Sharecropper 

:  Wage  Labor 

Item 

:  System 

:  System 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Operator's  gross  cash  returns  from  cotton: 

.      %  19.45 

38.90 

•      I  L.2U 

8.48 

.     J!  23.69 

47.38 

Operator's  cash  expenses  variable  with  two 

sys  tems : 

Preharvest  wage  labor  (6.2  days  ^A.PO)  .  .  . 
Pick  v/age  cotton  (1,237  lbs.  %  Jl.OO/ioO  lbs.) 
Fertilizer  (75  lbs.  nitrogenous  fertilizer 

0  $32.00  per  ton)  

Ginning,  bagging,  and  ties  (^5. 70/500  lb.  bale) 

Total  .....   

Operator's  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses: 

Excluding  A.A.A.  payments  

Induiing  A.A.A.  payments  witb  rates 
and  division  as  in  1939  2/  


0.60 
2.22 


6.20 
12.37 

1.20 

4.43 


2.32 


24..  20 


20.87 
27.48 


23.13 
36.41 


1/  Data  based  on  usual  amounts  of  labor  and  ot?ier  items  used  in  producing  ootton 
in  the  area  and  on  normal  yields  as  indicated  in  a. A. A.  records.    Prices  used 
include  10  cents  per  pound  for  lint  cotton  and  ii20.00  per  ton  for  cotton  seed, 
with  prices  of  other  items  at  levels  approximating  those  in  the  area  during  the 
4-year  period  1933-36. 

2/  A.A.A.  payment  of  3.4  cents  per  pound  of  lint  cotton,  normal  yield.    The  A.A.A, 
payments  made  in  respect  to  sharecropper  cotton  are  divided  equally  between  the 
sharecropper  and  operator,  reflecting  the  proportionate  crop  ^ares  received  by 
each  of  the  two  parties.    All  of  the  a.^.a.  payments  made  in  respect  to  wage 
cotton  accrue  to  the  operator. 

Labor  requirements  data  firom  Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Research 
Project  Report  No.  A-7,  "Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor  Requirements  in  Crop 
Production,  Cotton,"  by  W.  C.  Holley  and  Lloyd  E.  Arnold.    Average  wage  rates, 
and  ginning,  bagging,  and  tie  costs  from  Agricultural  Statistics.    Other  data 
from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  V/olfare,  adapted 
from  unpublished  manuscript. 


Table  10a#-  Relative  advantage  to  farn  operator  of  using  sharecroppers 

and  wage  laborers  in  producing  an  acre  of  cotton,  . 

Delta  Cotton  Area,  1909  }J 


Sharecropper  :  7/ace  labor 


Iterg  ;       system       ;  systen 

:       Dollars  Dollars 
Operator's  gross  cash  returns  from  cotton:  : 

Lint  (224  lbs.  ©  11  cents)  12,32  24,64 

Seed  (499  lbs,  ©  i20/ton)   .  ,  ,  :  2,50  4^99 

Total   14,82  29,65 


Operator's  variable  cash  oxpensos:  : 

PrchorvGGt  (5,5  days  ©  )l.09)   :  7,10 

Pick          cotton  (723  lbs,  ©  ^1,10  cwt,)  .  ,  ,  ,  :  7,95 

Fertilizer  -  commercial  -  per  acre  0,58  1,15 

Ginning,  bagging  and  ties  {;&3,39/500  lb,  bale)  ,  :  ^76  1,52 

^tal  :  1,34  17,72 


Oparator-s  net  cash  returns    ,    13,48  11*91 


1/   See  Table  9a, 


T^ble  II,-  Releitiire  advantage  to  farm  operator  of  using  sharecroppers 

and  v.'age  laborers  in  producing  fin  acre  of  cotton  under  two 
situations,  Lamb  County,  Texcs  Ilieh  Plains  Area,  Texas  1/ 

:  Sharecropper  :  Wage  lebor 


 Iter:  :  system      ;  system 

:  Dq].1:  rr  Dollars 

Operstor's  gross  cash  returns  from  cotton:  : 

Lint  (213  lbs.  O  8.5  cents)  •  :  9.05  18.11 

Seed  (362  lbs.  O  ^18. 60  per  ton)                        .  :  1>69  

Total   t       10.74  21.48 

Operator's  cash  expenses  variable  with  two  : 

systems:  : 

Preharvest  v.^age  Inbor  (1.2  deys  ©  ^1.25)     •  .  .  :  1.50 

Pick  wage  cctbon  (575  lbs.  ©  55  cents/100  lbs.)  :  3.16 

Ginning,  bagging  and  ties  ($6.00/500  lb.  bale)  1>28  2.56 

Total                                                          •  :        l.ZB  7.22 

Operator's  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses:  : 

Excluding:  A.A./..  peyments  •  •  .  :  9.46  14.26 

Including  A.A.A.  Daynents,  with  rates  and  : 

division  as  in  1939  2/  .  .   :  13.08  21.50 


1/  Data  based  on  usual  amounts  of  labor  and  othor  items  used  in  producing 
cotton  in  the  area  rnd  on  normal  yields  as  indicated  in  A.A.A.  records.  Prices 

used  include  8.5  cents  per  pound  for  lint  cotton  and  $18.60  per  ton  for  cotton 
seed,  with  prices  of  other  items  at  levels  appreximr.ting  those  in  the  area 
during  the  4-yoDr  period  1933-36. 

2/  A.A.A.  payment  of  3,4  cents  per  pound  of  lint  cotton,  normal  yield.  The 
A.A.A.  payments  mado  in  rospect  to  sharecropper  cotton  are  divided  equally 
between  tho  shsrocroppor  end  operator,  reflecting  the  proportionate  crop  shares 
received  by  each  of  the  two  parties.    All  of  tho  A.A.A.  pcymonts  made  in  ro- 
spect to  wage  cotton  accrue  to  the  operator. 

Labor  requirements  dctn  from  Works  Progross  Adminis tret ion,  National  Research 
Project  Report  No.  A-?,  "Changes  in  Technology  end  Leber  Requirements  in  Crop' 
Production,  Cotton,"  by  W.  C.  Holloy  and  Lloyd  E.  Arnold,    /average  wage  rates, 
and  ginning,  bagging,  and  tie  costs  fron  Agricultural  Statistics^    Other  data 
from  tho  files  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare,  adopted 
from  unpublished  manuscript. 


Table  11a.-  Relative  advcntcge  to  farm  operator  of  using  sharecroppers 

aad  wage  laborers  in  proauciro;  en  acre  of  cotton, 

Western  Cotton  Area,  1909  1/ 

:  Sharecropper  :  \iage  labor 
Item  :      sygten      :  system 

""  '  — — — —     ■  ■■  I    mMmmmmmi  ■  i    ■  wi  ^»  ^  ^       '   ■  ' 

:       DoWmtB  Dollars 
Operator's  gross  cash  returns  from  cotton:  : 

Lint  (127  lbs.  ©  11  cents)  .  :  6.98  13.97 

Seed  (203  lbs.  O  520/ton)    •  •  .  •   •   1.02  2.05  _ 

Total    •••••••   .  •  .  •:  8^00  16,00 

Operatorts  variable  cash  expenses:  ' 

Freharvest  (1.7  days  ©  01.39)  :  2.36 

Pick  r:a^e  cotton  (330  lbs.  0  5l.4:0  cvft.)  4,62 
Ginning,  bagging  and  ties  ($3,93/500  lb,  bale)  .              0,50  1.00 
Total   :  0,50  7,98 

Operator's  net  cash  returns  7,50  8,02 

T/    See  Table  9a, 


Table         Comparison  of  cash  returns  ovor  variable  expenses  to  farm  operator 

per  acre  in  cotton  operated  with  diarecropper  end  wage  labor,  nith 
varying  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  varying  wage  rates,  and 
specified  cotton  yields  per  acre  for  Lam-cns  County,  South  Carolina 


Price 

!  Yield 

;    Labor  j 

Wa^o  rates 

y 

:    System  \ 

lint  6  cents  lb. 

i  200 

Cropper 

3.27 

3.27 

3.27 

Seed  11^15.00  ton  i 

liago 

0.63 

-5.27 

-9.67 

i  263 

Cropper 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

Wage 

3.97 

-2.75 

-8.87 

I  325 

Cropper 

8.39 

8.39 

8.39 

Wage 

7.26 

0.27 

-7.18 

Lint  9  cents  lb,  j 

i  200 

Cropper 

6.67 

6.67 

6.67 

Seed  $20,00  ton  j 

> 

Vi'age 

7*43 

1.53 

-2.87 

\  263 

Cropper 

9.82 

9.82 

9.82 

• 
• 

Wage 

12.91 

6.19 

-0.07 

I  325 

Cropper 

12.91 

12,91 

12.91 

• 

iff  ■ 

Wage 

18.31 

10.78 

3.37 

• 
• 

Lint  12  cents  lb.                  :  200 

Cropper 

10.07 

10.07 

10.07 

Seed  $25*00  ton  : 

Wage 

14.23 

3.33 

3.93 

,  263 

Cropper 

14.29 

U.29 

U.29 

Yii"age 

21.85 

15.13 

9.01 

325 

Cropper 

13.44 

18.^4 

18.U 

Wage 

29.36 

21.83 

U.92 

1/  0.50  wage  rate  means  0.50  per  day  end  0.50  cwt.  soed  cotton;  ^1.00  wage  rate 
means  $1.00  per  day  and  $1.00  cwt,  soud  cotton;  il.50  v/age  rcte  i.icans  il.50  per 
day  and  ^l.^^O  cwt.  seed  cotton.    Couimercially  iiiixL;d  fertilizer  used  at  .^24. GO 
per  ton  rate.    Nitrogenous  fertilizer  used  at  i)32.00  per  ton  rate.    See  Table  8 
for  amoxmts  iised. 


Adapted  from  IMpublished  manuscript  of  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experimait 
Station,  "Sharecroppers  and  Wage  Laborers  on  Selected  Farms  in  Tvfo  South 
Carolina, Counties,"  E.  J.  Holcoiiib  and  G.  H,  Aull. 


* 

Table  13»-  Conparison  of  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses  to  farm  operator 

per  acre  in  cotton  operated  nith  sharecropper  and  wage  labor,  lath 
varying  prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  varjdng  imge  rates,  and 
specified  cotton  yields  per  acre  for  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas 


Price 

t 

Yield 

•  • 

:    Labor  : 

V<ase  rates 

1/ 

:    system  : 

0.50 

:    1.00  : 

1.50 

Lint  6  cents  lb. 

• 

• 

• 
• 

300 

Cropper 

9.17 

9.17 

9.17 

Seed  %15.00  ton 

• 

"I'siage 

10.43 

2.53 

-5.37 

• 

8 

389 

Cropper 

12.03 

12.03 

12.03 

: 

Wage 

U.79 

5.50 

-3.79 

t 

450 

Cropper 

U.05 

U.05 

U.05 

» 
• 

Y^a^!:e 

I7f79 

7.49 

-2.81 

Lint  9  cents  Ibo 

• 

• 

300 

Cropper 

14-4.9 

14.49 

Seed  $20,00  ton 

• 
• 

¥age 

21.03 

13.13 

5.28 

• 

• 

399 

Cropper 

13.92 

13.92 

13.92 

• 
• 

Vmge 

23.53 

19.29 

10.00 

• 
• 

450 

Cropper 

22.04 

22.04 

22.04 

• 
• 

¥ase 

33.77 

23.47 

13.17 

Lint  12  cents  lb. 

• 
• 

t 

300 

Cropper 

19.31 

19.31 

19.81 

Seed  ^25.00  ton 

• 

• 

Vj'age 

31.73 

23.33 

15.93 

389 

Cropper 

25.32 

25.82 

25.82 

s 

Wage 

42.37 

33.03 

23.79 

• 
• 

450 

Cropper 

30.03 

30.03 

30.03 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Wage 

49.75 

39.45 

29.15 

1/  0.50  v.age  rate  means  0.50  per  day  and  0.50  cwt,  seed  cotton;  ^^il.OO  v/age  rate 
means  .pl.OO  per  day  a  nd    '^1.00  civt.  seed  cotton;  ^1.50  v/age  rate  means  s,i>1.50 
per  day  and  ipl.50  cwt.  seed  cotton.    Nitrogenous  fertilizer  used  at  -^3^  per  ton 
rate.    See  Table  8  for  amounts  used. 


Adapted  from  unpublished  manuscript  of  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  "Sharecroppers  and  Wage  Laborers  on  Selected  Farms  in  Two  South 
Carolina  Counties,"  E.  J.  Kolcomb  mA  G.  H.  Aull. 


Table  14«-  CoB?)arison  of  cash  returns  over  variable  expenses  to  farm  operator 

per  acre  in  cotton  operated  with  sharecrcpper  and  wage  labor,  v/ith 
varying  prices  of  cotton  cud  cotton  seed,  varying  wage  rates,  and 
specified  cotton  yields  per  acre  for  Lamb  County,  Texas 


rrice 


YlQld 


:  s 


Labor 

ystem    :    0,50    :  1.00 


Wage  rates 


1.50 


Lint  6  cents  lb. 
Seed  !S15.00  ton 


Idnt  9  cents  lb. 
Seed  ^20,00  ton 


Lint  12  cents  lb, 
Seed  <j25.00  ton 


175 
213 

275 


Cropper 

Cropper 
Wage 

(Copper 

Wi 


5.32 
7.63 
6,47 
9.46 

8.35 
12. 


5.32 
4.71 
6.47 
5.89 

8.35 
3,08 


: 
t 
t 


175 
213 
275 

175 
213 
275 


Cropper 
Wage 
Cropper 
Wage 

Cropper 
Wage 

Cropper 

Wage 

Cropper 

Wage 

Cropper 

Wage 


8.31 
13.67 
9.12 

16.75 

13.07 
21.81 

11.31 
19.66 

13.71 
23.94 

17.77 
31.23 


3.31 
10.70 

9.12 
13.17 
13.07 
11.50 

11.31 
16.69 
13.71 
20.36 

17.77 
26.92 


5.32 

1.75 
6.47 
2.50 

3.35 


8.31 
7.74 
9,12 

9.79 

13.07 


11.31 
13.73 
13.71 

16.98 
17.77 
22.60 


y  0.50  wage  rate  noans  0.50  per  day  and  0.50  cwt.  seed  cottons  jjl.OO  wage  rate 
means  yi.OO  per  day  and  .iil.OO  cwt.  seed  cotton;  iL.50  wage  rate  means  per 
day  and  #1,50  cwt.  seed  cotton.    No  fertilizer  used. 

Adapted  ftrora  unpubliahod  manuscript  of  South  Caroline.  Agricultm-al  Emerimait 
StatiOTi,  "Sharecroppers  and  Wage  Lab:)rers  on  Selected  Fanas  in  Tv/o  South 
Carolina  Counties,"  E.  J.  Holcorab  end  G.  H,  Aull. 


Trends  in  Economic  Statiia 


Trends  in  economic  status  as  compiited  from  sharecropper  estimated 
amoTints  of  cash  settlements  rjid  amounts  oi'  ad-rmcos  md  debt  at  settluiiont 
time,  and  from  wa§re  laborer  family  esb'.mates  of  cash  '...amings,  are  avail- 
able only  from  the  same  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas  studies.  1./    In  each 
of  these  studies  it  is  apparent  that  the  sharecropper  economic  status 
has  improved  materially  since  1933  (Tables  15  and"  16).    From  the  South 
Carolina  study  it  is  also  apparent  that  tlie  oconomic  status  of  the  wage 
laborer  family  improved  during  the  sane  period  (Table  15). 

Sharecroppers  in  the  tm  South  Carolina  Counties  obtained  their 
greatest  amount  of  cash  settlcmfsnts  in  1937.    The  settlement  amount  in 
that  year  cxumounted  to  ^0  in  LaureiiS  County  and  $135  in  Florence  County. 
In  the  three  Arkansas  Counties  the  greatest  amount  of  cash  settlement 
occurred  in  1936  when  the  average  cropper  secured  ^101*06,    These  are 
probably  the  greatest  amounts  of  rn^.^noy  thcso  people  have  had  at  one  time 
since  1929,  judging  from  the  prices  farmers  have  received  for  cotton  over 
the  period. 

It  is  jjiterosting  fjo  note,  also,  tlmt  each  year  about  three-fourihs 
of  the  sharecroppers'  cash  incomb  from  their  labor  was  »«lived-up",  largely 
during  the  usual  six   months   wfurnlBh'"  period,  March  1  to  Septeirfber  1* 
Betwijn  September  1  and  the  settlaaent  date  (about  Novanber  15)  those 
families  live  on  "seed  money".    "Seed  money"  is  tno  amount  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  croppjr»s  share  of  the  cotton  seed.    The  seed  is  usually 
sold  to  the  cotton  gin  and  the  cost  for  ginning  tht.  cotton  deducted  f ix>m 
"the  value  of  the  seed. 

The  cash  settleTiCnt  must  be  used  to  buy  clothing,  food,  and  other 
necessities  during  the  winter  months.    It  must  last  until  March  1  of  the 
folk) wing  year  itien  the  "furnish  begins".    From  this  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  difficulty  these  individuals  havj  in  "climtiir^  the  agricultural 
ladder". 


The  picture  for  wage  laborer  fanilies  has  been  no  better.    In  fact, 
as  it  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  testimony,  their  income  from  home 
use  goods  and  perquisites  was  much  less;  therefore,  ujre  of  th.,  ocash 
income  must  be  spent  for  food  and  less  for  clothing,  health  and  other 
purposes,  and  less  may  be  saved  for  the  puiposo  of  buying  equipment. 

1/   See  Tr.blc  6  for  South  Carolina  and  Tabluj  13  for  Arkansas  for  sources. 


Table  15.-  Trend  in  sharecropper  estimated  ainounts  of  cash  settlements, 

and  amounts  of  advances  and  oired  at  settlement  time;  and  trends 
in  imge  family  estimated  cash  earnings;  laiirsns  and  Florence 
Counties,  South  Carolina,  1937 


X  USUI 

• 
• 

s 

1933  i 

;  : 

• 
• 

• 
• 

1936  : 

1937 

: Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Sharecroppers 

s 

Laurens  County,  S.  C. 

• 
• 

46 

80 

71 

Cash  settlements 

• 

• 

32 

Advances  and  owed 

• 
• 

214 

at  settlement 

• 
• 

• 

201 

194 

191 

197 

Florence  County,  S.  C. 

• 

• 
• 

135 

116 

Cash  settlements 

• 

• 

98 

130 

95 

Advances  and  owed 

s 

213 

at  settlement 

s 
s 

137 

149 

168 

133 

Wage  family 

t 

• 

• 

234 

250 

Laurens  County,  S«  C. 

s 

220 

217 

230 

Florence  County,  S.  C. 

t 

• 
• 

210 

240 

243 

268 

258 

For  source,  see  Table  6. 


Table  16.-  HreM  In  sharecropper  estimated  amounts  of 

cash  settle.T.ents  and  anounts  of  adTnnces  ovjed 
at  settlement  time,  Jefferson,  Miller,  and 
Phillips  Counties,  Arkansas,  1937  1/ 


:            Cash  : 

Advances  3/ 

Year  i 

settloiiient  2/  : 

Number  of  cases  : 

93  ! 

87 

!          Dollars  : 

:  Dollars 

1932  i 

35.83  : 

\  111.06 

1933  : 

60.91  ; 

;  118.61 

1934  : 

I              75.79  J 

I  118.77 

1935  J 

1              62.54  J 

:  125.45 

1936  J 

I  101.06 

J  140.84 

1937 

!              67.68  I 

I  161.56 

during  the  entire  period,  1932-37. 

2/  The  amount  of  cash  turned  over  to  the  sharecropper  at  the 
end  of  the  year  aftor  total  advances  and  interest  on  the  ac- 
count have  boon  deducted. 

3/  Includes  credit  extended  for  groceries,  clothes,  other  living 
expenses,  Certain  farm  expenses,  and  interest  on  the  account. 
For  source,  see  Table  18. 


Changes  in  Tenuro  Status 


Table  17  shows  the  previous  tenure  status  of  heads  of  sharecropper 
and  TOge  families  in  Laurens  end  Florence  Counties  for  the  period  1930-37. 

During  this  period  none  of  the  cro^porc  had  been  owners,  only  one  in  70 
in  Laurens  Coim-b/'  and  nino  in  79  in  Floronce  County  had  even  been  renters. 
More  than  two-thirds  had  been  sharecroppers  during  the  entire  period. 
As  many  as  20  peroont  of  the  Laurens  County  croppers  had  beon  %mgo  fami- 
lies,  and  as  many  as  15*9  percent  of  the  Florence  County  sharecroppers 
had  been  wage  families  (1922).    A  few  had  been  workii^  in  non-farming 
occupations* 

The  wage  feuailios  had  not  been  oyjners  or  renters  during  the  period, 
and  only  13«6  percent  in  Florence  County  and  22.6  percent  in  Lauroiis 
County  had  beon  share croppers*    i^inotoon  and  four-tonths  of  those  in 
Laurens  County  and  11«4  percent  of  those  in  Florence  Couniy  had  worked 
in  other  occupations  and  as  many  as  19*4  percent  in  Laurens  Coun'fy,  and 
27.3  percent  in  Florence  County  obbainod  their  first  jobs  duriu^;  the 
period* 

In  the  throe  Arkansas  Bottoia  Land  Counties  (Table  18)  virtually 
the  same  stoxy  is  told*    Only  5  of  the  355  had  been  owners,  and  44  had 
been  rontcrs  and  a  few  moro  had  worked  at  other  occupations,  but  two- 
thirds  had  been  share  laborers  or  wage  laborers  throughout  the  period. 

Figures  5  and  6  show  those  changoG  in  tenure  status  as  they  have 
affected  individual  vrorkers*    T^rpicr.l  cases  v/ore  carefully  selected 
from  a  larger  sample  by  the  ago  of  the  various  family  heads.    The  charts 
show  the  ago  and  the  tenure  status  v/hich  each  individual  had  whon  he  be- 
gan working,  the  various  changes  in  status  which  followed,  and  the  present 
age  and  status  of  the  individual*    Each  bar  is  a  life  hi  stoxy  of  ono  fami- 
ly as  it  attained  higiior  status  and/or  lost  status*    Thoro  is  roughly 
indicated  a  tendency  for  the  family  to  attain  the  highest  tenure  status 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  50,  after  v/hich  the  status  of  the  frjnily  tends 
to  decline.    The  older  family  heads  attained  a  higher  tenure  status  earlier 
in  life  than  tho  youngor  family  heads*    This  is  probably  indicative  of 
declining  opportunities.    As  mechanisation  continues  to  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  nocessaxy  for  those  individuals  to  attain  higher  status 
and  to  reduce  tho  omotant  thoy  con  cam  with  their  labor,  it  is  like]y 
that  there  will  bo  fewer  and  fewer  ^o  ^\dll  riso  above  tho  laborer 
c las  s  ifi  cat  ions • 


Table  17.-  Previous  tenure  stetus  of  iioads  of  sharecropper  and  ;vage 

families  of  Laurens  and  Florence  Counties,  South  Carolina, 
1937 


Item 

•  • 

:  1930  : 

• 
« 

1931  : 

• 
• 

1932  : 

• 

• 

1S33  : 

• 
• 

19o±  : 

• 

• 

1935  : 

• 

1936  : 

±7)0  f 

Pct^ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct.^ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

75  7 

71.4 

67.1 

74.3 

77.1 

84.3 

91.4 

100.0 

V/age  -laborers 

8.6 

17.1 

20.0 

15.7 

15.7 

14.3 

7.2 

0 

Renters 

0 

0 

1.4 

1.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Others 

15.7 

11.5 

11.5 

8.6 

7.2 

1.4 

1.4 

0 

Florence  Coinitv 

Sha     eT*OT5T)  ft  t*  s 

67.1 

70.9 

70.9 

75,9 

75.9 

81.2 

93.8 

100.0 

Waf'G  laboPGrs 

<  I  <— i  P-j  V-/                ^                  *^  >-/  ^     Vg/  J» 

10.1 

11.4 

13.9 

8.9 

11.4 

7.5 

2.5 

0 

Renters 

6.3 

6.3 

10.1 

11.4 

10.2 

8.8 

2.5 

0 

Others 

16.5 

11 .4 

5.1 

3.8 

2.5 

^  .5 

1.2 

0 

Wage  families  2/ 

Laurens  County 

83.9 

Wage  laborers 

58.6 

45.2 

58.1 

58.1 

58.1 

71.0 

100.0 

Sharecroppers 

22.6 

22.6 

1^.9 

16.1 

19.4 

19.4 

9.7 

0 

Renters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Others 

19.4 

12.8 

12.9 

9.7 

9.7 

6.4 

6.4 

0 

Not  working 

•  19.4 

19.4 

16.1 

16.1 

12.8 

3.2 

0 

0 

Florence  County 

'ViTago  laborers 

61.4 

63.6 

61.4 

75.0 

79.6 

93.2 

95.5 

100.0 

Sharocroppors 

6.8 

9.1 

13.6 

11.4 

6.3 

0 

0 

0 

Renters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Others 

4.5 

6.8 

11.4 

6.8 

9.1 

4.5 

4.5 

0 

Not  working 

27.3 

20.5 

13.6 

6.8 

4.5 

2.3 

0 

0 

1/  Seventy  families  in  Laurens  County  and  79  fairijlies  in  Florence  County. 
2/  Thirty-one  fanilios  in  Laurens  County  and  44  families  in  Florence  County. 
For  source,  see  Table  6. 


Tablo  16»-  Tonuro  oxperionoo  of  family  heads,  by  sharoeropporHvcge 

family  gtoaps,  1930-37,  Mlllor,  Jofforaon,  and  Phillips 
Counties,  Arkansas,  1937 


Group  Gnd  tonuro  ! 
classification  : 

Porcentcffo  of 

v;orkors 

in  or.ch  classification,  by  years 

1937  : 

1935  : 

1933  • 

1932  • 

1931  • 

X9  WJ.  « 

1930 

Group  A  : 

37.2 

27.0 

Wage  laborer              :  100.0 

74.0 

CO  « 

50  6 

Shorocroppor  ! 

0 

Q  A 

19.8 

PA  Q 

SQ  Q 

41  0 

44.6 

Renter  1/  s 

0 

0 

3.3 

3.4 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

oivncr  1 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Othor  : 

0 

6. a 

7  R 

7  Q 

1  ft 

Xw.% 

21  ft 

mX.  w 

Total  [ 

1#\A  A 
!    100 vO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Numbor  working  Zj  ; 

96 

on 

87 

78 

74 

Group  B  J 

Wago  laborer  ' 

f  •  X 

47.6 

36  7 

34  5 

w^  .  w 

27  3 

20-8 

Shcrocroppor  : 

35«4 

%R  1 

42.9 

43  1 

43  6 

50  9 

Rontor  1/  J 

1  0 

4.  8 

4-8 

6.5 

8.3 

8.6 

9.1 

9.4 

uwner 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1^9 

Otner  * 

»  A 

A 
V 

4.7 

IP  Q 

1  A  A 

XC7.  O 

PA  A 

17  A 
Xr  .V 

iotai  ; 

•  xuu«u 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NuniDor  worJcing  i 

1  DO 

63 

60 

58 

WW 

55 

WW 

53 

WW 

Group  G  : 

wcgo  la  Doror  i 

k      19  If 

24.  2 

16.3 

12  5 

1ft  3 

14^9 

X^.  9 

Xw.X 

11.4 

XX. 

ShcrocroDDor  i 

t  87,3 

r  J..  » 

73.5 

AA  ft 

67  .3 

ft3  2 

WW.  A 

Sft  3 

wO.  w 

S4  S 

w%.  w 

Rontor  1/  s 

t  0 

4.1 

6.1 

8.3 

7.6 

10.4 

13.1 

12.6 

Owner  ! 

1  0 

0 

1.0 

3.1 

3.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

Othor 

:  0 

U 

3.1 

7 

Q  2 

Xw.X 

1  Q  A 

Total 

!  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Numbor  working  2/ 

99 

98 

96 

92 

87 

84 

79 

Group  D  1 

WGgo  laborer  i 

:  2.2 

3.3 

4.4 

6.7 

4.6 

6.8 

4.7 

6.2 

Sharocroppor 

I  97,8 

95.6 

86.9 

83.3 

81.8 

73.9 

69.4 

63.0 

Itontor  1/ 

!  0 

1.1 

5.6 

5.6 

8.0 

8.0 

14.1 

13.5 

Owner 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

2«5 

Othor  I 

:  0 

0 

1.1 

4.4 

4.5 

10.2 

10.6 

14.8 

Total 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Numbor  working  2/ 

I  92 

91 

90 

90 

88 

88 

85 

81 

1/  Inclcidos  sliore  routers,  cosh  renters,  end  standing  rointors.    Tho  mojority, 
however,  wore  shore  renters. 

2/  Workers  indicating  that  thoy  v/ore  "on  their  ovm" ,  or  working  for  themselves. 
The  data  include  tenure  experience  of  tho  workers  after  they  loft  homo. 

**Rocent  Changes  in  Farm  Labor  Organization  in  Throe  Arkansas  Plantation  Counties/* 
by  Glen  T.  Barton  and  J.  G.  MeNooly;  Agrieultorol  Sxporinent  Station,  TMiTOrsity 
of  Arkansas,  Fayottovillo,  Arkansas,  Soptwbor,  1939.    B.A.E.  and  A.A.A. ,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating. 
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ifiiaber  of  ^lovos  Siiarecrorpers  end  Iwage  Laborers  Kfeike 

In  Laurens  and  Florence  Counties^  South  Carolina,  siiarecroppers 
and  wage  laborers  moved  from  one  faim  to  another  at  the  rate  of  between 
2.5  and  3,0  times  in  each  10-year  period  (&ble  19).    Thla  is  an  average 
of  no  more  than  3  or  4  years  residence  per  iann.    Mariy  faniilies  move 
more  frequently  and  some  few  have  lived  on  the  same  farm  all  of  their 
lives.    Frequently  they  move  back  to  the  same  farms  two  or  more  times 
during  their  lives. 

In  the  three  Arkansas  Bottom  Land  Counties,  studied  in  1937, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  sharecropper  and  wage  families  were  residing 
on  their  1937  farms  for  the  first  jrear,  and  59.1  percent  had  lived  there 
for  tvo  years  or  luss.    lioro  than  75  percent  had  lived  on  the  farms  of 
their.  1937  residence  four  years  or  less.    The  average  for  the  355  cases 
was  less  than  two  yeaiTB  residence  on  their  1937  farms. 

Mobility  of  families  tends  to  breed  instability  into  the  lives 
of  their  children  and  retardation  in  educational  attainment  is  associated 
with  it.    Moreover,  there  are  social  losses  in  the  continual  severance 
of  the  lUmily  from  connmnity  ties,  and  a  decay  of  social  institutix)ns. 
These  social  losses  result  in  economic  losses  to  individuals  and  to 
communities  a.nd  the  costs  of  moving  about  are  additional  individual 
losses  whidi  in  their  aggregate  become  losses  to  society,  also. 


Table  19,-  Nvimber  of  moves    1/  sharecroppers    and  wage  families 

made  during  past  ten  years,  Laurons  and  Florence 
Counties,  South  Carolina,  1937 


Item 


Wage  families 
Sharccroppors 


Laurons  County 


•Kumbor  show-: 

:  ing  10  or    :  Avorago 

Number  :  more  years  : number  of 

of      :      tenure      :  moves 
families:     history    ;  mado 


JloroncG  County 


tHunibor  show-: 
:  ing  10  or    :  Avorago 
Number  :  more  yoars  : number  of 

of     :     tenure     :  movos 
families:     history    :  made 


31 


70 


17 


56 


2.47 
2.95 


33 


79 


21 


64 


2.76 


2.89 


y    Amove  was  considorod  to  bo  a  chnnge  botwoon  f&rns  of  different  management, 
and  docs  not  include  movos  betwoon  houses  on  fnrms  of  the  same  management.  For 
this  reason,  thoso  data  cannot  be  directly  comperod  v;ith  tho  census. 
For  source,  soo  Table  6« 


T&ble  20«-  Percentage  of  wage  labor-sharecropper  groups 

occupjring  farms  1/  for  an  average  of  specified 

number  of  years;  Miller,  Jefferson,  and  Phillips 
Counties^  Arkansas,  1937 


Wage  labor-eharecroppor  groups 


Occtqxincy  : 

\  A 

t 

:  B 

• 

• 

:  C 

• 

• 

D 

:  Total  or 

:  average 

Tears 

\  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 

5  38.8 

38.0 

43.4 

38.7 

59.9 

2 

J  19.3 

22.4 

17.5 

18.7 

19.2 

3 

!  1^.6 

11.0 

9.7 

9.1 

10.6 

4 

I  6.9 

7.2 

5.8 

8.3 

7.0 

5-9 

I  13.4 

14.1 

13.7 

18.4 

15.0 

10  -  14 

I  5.1 

5.0 

5.6 

2.9 

4.6 

15  and  over 

i  3.9 

2.3 

4.3 

3.9 

3.7 

Total 

t  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

J/  A  fflovo  nas  considered  to  be  a  change  between  farms  of  different 
joanagenient  y  and  does  not  include  moTOS  between  houses  on  farms  of 


the  same  managomont.    For  this  reason,  these  data  canitft  bo  direct- 
ly compared  with  the  census.    The  data  include  all  farm  occupancies 
in  the  entire  tenure  oxporionco  of  the  families. 
For  source,  soo  Tablo  16. 


Seasonal  Distribution  of  Smploymant  and  Earnings 

In  an  earlier  testimony  it  wis  wentioned  that  earnings  of  share- 
croppers and  we,'3e  laborers  were  nf footed  by  the  sessonal  distribution  of 
labor.    Charts  wore  presented  shovjin^  sharp  seasonal  sviinfs  of  employment 
of  family  ?nd  hired  workers.     It  seems  timely,  in  this  connection,  that 
this  should  be  included  here  to  coaaplate  the  picture  as  it  is  related  to 
sharecroppers  and  wage  laborers.    Figures  7  and  8  are  therefore  included 
to  show  the  soeson^l  diptribution  of  days  worked  for  sharecropper  and  wa^e 
laborer  families  in  four  areas,  and  to  show  its  effects  on  earnings  of 
wage  laborer  families  in  two  of  the  areas. 

Mechanization  in  the  Bottom  Land  Aroas  of  Arkansas  has  cut  short 
some  of  tho  opportunities  for  work  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
Continued  mochanization  of  the  work  previously  done  with  tho  use  of  mulos 
and  horses  will  continue  to  reduce  the  labor  needs  during  the  earlier 
months,  and  vjill  servo  to  accontuato  the  seasonal  sv;incs  of  employment 
in  of?ch  area.    Tliorofore,  less  labor  will  be  employed  during  tho  first 
six  or  cevon  months  of  tho  year*    Effects  on  the  incomo  of  tho  v/orkers 
will  bo  proportional  with  tho  employment  distributioni  unloss,  of  course , 
a  now  migration  pottem  is  developed. 


MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  BOTTOMS 
AND  UPLAND,  ARKANSAS,  1938,  AND  LAURENS  AND 
FLORENCE  COUNTIES,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1937 


DAYS 
I  NUMBER ) 


45 


30 


15 


75 


60 


45 


30 


15 


JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT.  JAN. 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT. 
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MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  WAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  LAURENS  AND 
FLORENCE  COUNTIES,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  1937 

DOLLARS 


20 


LAURENS  COUNTY 


10 


TOTAL  CASH  EARNINGS  $228.00 


20 


10 


FLORENCE  COUNTY 


TOTAL  CASH  CAIIIIINSS 
|tS7.00 


JAN.     FEB.    MAR.    APR.    MAY    JUNE  JULY    AUG.  SEPT.  OCT.    NOV.  DEC 


II.  1.  ■IPAimiMT  or  AtMCIHTIIM 


NM.  am?     liMAMOf  AMMCMiTIKMM.  ICOWOmCt 


Women  and  Children  Labor  of  Gharecix>p]jer  and  Wage  Laborer  Families 


An  average  of  1.6  wmun  and  children  per  sharecropper  family  in 
Chicot,  Mississippi,  and  Piilaski  Counties,  Arkar^as,  vrarked  in  the  fields 
in  1933.    Tho  average  family  consisted  of  4.0  persons  so  that  AO  percent 
of  the  uprking  force  of  the  family  were  woman  and  children.    Ten  of  the 
working  children  of  the  107  families  were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  two 
of  the  women  laborers  were  over  60  years  of  age. 

In  the  average  wage  families  35  porcort  of  the  working  force  was 
supplied  by  women  and  children*    Pour  of  the  childrdh  of  the  83  families 
were  less  than  10  years  of  age  and  two  of  the  women  v;ere  over  60  years  of 
age . 

In  Laurens  and  Florence  Counties,  South  Carolina,  one-half  of  the 
average  sharecropper  labor  force  were  iromen  and  children.    In  the  149 
families  there  were  12  child  laborers  under  10  years  of  ago  and  four 
women  over  60.    Of  the  75  wage  families  averaging  4.3  persons  per  family 
there  were  1.6  women  and  children  laborers.    In. the  wage  failles  there 
was  only  one  child  laborer  under  10  years  of  age  and  two  women  ;\'orkers 
over  60. 


Table  21.-  Number  of  woraen  and  children  of  sharecropper  and  wage 

laborer  families,  included  in  sample  studies,  v/ho  were 
working  in  1937  and  1938 


Item 


:ATorage: 


Total:    per    :  TMder  : 

family  :    10     :  10-12  :  13-15 


Age  of  v/orkers 


:  :  Over 

16-18  :  19-60  :  60 


tot,  Mississippi,  and  Pulaski  Counties,  Arkansas,  1938  1/ 


Sharecropper  families 

169 

1*6 

10 

18 

25 

28 

86 

2 

(107  families) 

Children 

81 

O.B 

10 

18 

25 

28 

Male 

41 

OA 

4 

10 

11 

16 

Female 

40 

0.4 

6 

8 

14 

12 

Women 

88 

0.8 

86 

2 

Wage  laborer  families 

102 

4 

15 

11 

60 

2 

(83  families) 

Children 

40 

4 

10 

15 

11 

Ifele 

26 

0.3 

2 

5 

11 

8 

Female 

14 

0.2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Women 

62 

0.7 

60 

2 

Laurens  and  Florence  Counties, 

South  Carolina, 

1937  2/ 

Sharecropper  families 

419 

2.8 

12 

67 

83 

80 

173 

4 

(149  families) 

Childron 

242 

1.6 

12 

67 

83 

80 

Male 

125 

0.8 

5 

32 

.  44 

44 

Female 

117 

0.8 

7 

35 

39 

36 

Women 

177 

1.2 

173 

4 

Wage  laborer  families 

U7 

1.6 

1 

10 

21 

14 

69 

2 

(75  families) 

Childron 

4;6 

0.6 

1 

10 

21 

14 

Male 

21 

0.3 

0 

6 

10 

5 

Fdmale 

25 

0.3 

1 

4 

U 

9 

Women 

71 

1.0 

69 

2 

lies  3.4  persons. 

2/  Average  size  of  sharecropper  families  5.9  persons;  avorage  size  of  wago  fami- 
lies 4.3  persons. 

For  source,  see  Table  4  for  Arkansas  counties  and  Tcblc  6  for  South  Carolina 
counties. 


HoiBi»-U8e  Goods  as  a  Means  of  Intprovln^;  Sconomle  Statue 

I  In  table  22  is  presented  a  comparison  of  ineoxne,  including  that  ' 

secured  by  cropper  and  wa^^e  laborer  inmilies  from  home-use  goods  in  1937, 
with  the  incoms  that  wculd  heve  accruod  to  those  faxnilies  had  they  pi'oduced 
all  of  their  home-use  needs. 

I  Most  of  the  items  of  home-use  needs  could  have  been  produced,  but 

as  the  table  indicates,  a  deficiency  of  between  $138,50  and  $191*65  was 
tho  rule*    Their  total  net  inc(»no,  including  home-use  goods  and  perquisites, 
would  have  been  increased  by  2.1.3  and  28*0  percent  in  the  case  of  share- 
croppers in  Florence  and  Laurens  Coantios,  South  Carolina,    Vifagc  fanily 

I incomes  v;ould  hr.ve  incroascd  by  as  much  as  39.9  and  54.8  percent  in  Laurens 
and  Florence  Counties,  had  thoy  produced  all  of  their  noods. 
The  production  of  those  itoms  appears  to  bo  associated  vrith  security 
of  tenure.    Workers;  ovon  if  they  recognize  tho  importance  of  producing 
I  many  of  those  items,  can  little  afford  to  invest  funds  for  the  production 

of  livestock  products  vath  the  short  tenure  experience  in  prospect  for  them. 
Effort  should  now  be  initiated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  stability  and  security 
of  farm  laborers,  just  as  efforts  already  are  under  way  with  tenants. 

<> 


t 


!rable  22 


CcHnparlson  of  home  use  goods  actually  produced 
with  needs  1/  and  the  effect  on  total  net  income 
if  needs  were  produced,  Soutb  Carolina 


1 


Item 


Laurens  County 
Sharecropper 

Wago  family 


Florence  County 
Sharocroppor 
Wage  family 


:  Percent 

xFood  needs:  :  increase 

:in   excess:  Net  income:  in  income 

Net      :       of       :    if  needs  :  if  needs 

incomo    : product ion:    produced  :  produced 

Dollars 


Dollars 


560.90 


157.86 
138.50 


Dollars 


718.75 
465.82 


Porcont 


28.0 


39.9 


652.77 

349.60 


141.75 

191.65 


794.52 
541.25 


21.8 
54.8 


Percent 

of 
needs 
produced 


Percent 


41.5 


18.8 


48.2 


10.7 


1/    "Needs"  as  used  hero  are  thoso  described  in*  •'Food  and  Food  Needs  fo^' 
South  Carolina"  by  Stoanson,  Lagrone,  'and  Torryi  Regional  Circular  No.  2, 
Diyision  of  Fbrm  Managc^nont  and  Costs,  Region  V,  Bureau  of  A^i cultural 
Economics,  IT.  S.  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Cltoorgia,  May  25,  1939. 

For  source,  sec  Table  6. 
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